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iloxi, Mississippi, is a pleasant Gulf-coast town. Back in 1951, the 

Pastor of Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary Parish asked Lawson 
Associates to plan and direct a campaign for a new parish high school. 
We analyzed the fund-raising potential of the appeal and told Monsi- 
gnor O’Connell we reasonably could expect to obtain a minimum of 


$150,000. 


Actually, the campaign produced subscriptions of $237,000. 
Unless a campaign is a success — in every sense of the word — it’s 
unlikely that the firm which directed it will be asked back for a “return 


engagement”. 


So pleased were Monsignor O’Connell and his people that we're back 
in Biloxi again—this time raising funds for a girls’ elementary school. We 
have told Monsignor that we feel this campaign can produce $150,000 


or more. 


It is significant to you that so many of our clients ask us back again and 
again as new funds needs arise. For this fact, more than any other, testifies 
to the success, efficiency, economy and dignity of the Lawson System. 

It’s fine to be back in Biloxi again — just as it’s fine to return to all our 
old friends in dioceses, parishes and Catholic institutions across the conti- 
nent who think of Lawson when they think of raising funds. 


CLIP THIS COUPON ... 


if you have need for debt-free 
funds. It can bring you full infor- 
mation in writing, including Mr. 
Lawson's stimulating new study, 
‘*The Catholic Funds Campaign.”’ 
It also can bring you a confidential 
discussion with a Lawson repre- 
sentative who can tell you exactly 
what could be caieed for your 
needs. There is no cost or obliga- 
tion, of course. 


FUND RAISING COUNSEL 
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Lawson Associates, Inc. 


Rockville Centre, N. Y. 





See 
(abc Finds Campaign 
‘ . ‘ ' BY BERNARD 18. tang 
[] Send me literature, including ‘Son 
“*The Catholic Funds Campaign’ 


[] Arrange a confidential visit by a Lawson representative 
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City State 
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Already in its second printing! 


Achieving PEACE of HEART 


By Narciso Irala, S.J. 
Translated by Lewis Delmage, S.J. 


“* the best handbook of this type..." Joun B. Suegrin, C.S.P., Editor, The Catholic World 


The Author received his formal education in Spain and Rome. While still a youth 
he came close to a nervous breakdown, a circumstance which brought him into intimate contact 
with the famous psychologist, Father Laburu, S.J. He was not only greatly benefited by Father 
Laburu, but through this relationship became imbued with a transcendent interest in methods of 
dealing with human problems. His life was also greatly enriched by his experiences during ten 
years spent in China as a missionary, where he gained a wide knowledge of Oriental psychology. 

During the past decade, Father Irala has traveled extensively throughout the Spanish-speaking 
world, lecturing on the topics in his masterful volume Achieving Peace of Heart. He is the only 
priest ever invited to speak before the medical faculty of the University of Mexico. He is besieged 
for consultations, night and day, by people who have been intrigued by his lectures or who have 


benefited from his dynamic book. 


aS t a 7 
Internationally Successful Wk. Achieving Peace of Heart was com- 


pleted in 1944 and its first edition of 10,000 copies was published, in Portuguese, in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. A second Portuguese edition was printed in 1952. In 1945, 17,500 copies were printed in 
Spanish and published in Buenos Aires, Argentina, followed by a second Spanish edition during 
that same year. These were followed by third and fourth editions in 1947 and 1949. 20,000 copies 
in Spanish were published in Monterey, Mexico, in 1952; and in that year appeared the first edition 
in the Polish language. Translated into Italian, 10,000 copies were published in 1953 in Rome. 
An edition of 10,000 copies in Spanish was published in Havana, Cuba, in 1954. 

Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., is happy to offer the first edition of this valuable book translated into 
English for the fruitful use of all priests and religious. 


* * + o 
Reason for this Success: Achieving Peace of Heart is not a pagan recipe for 


peace in the sense of inertness—It considers peace as dynamic, not the sleep of the tomb, wherefore 
the word ‘‘Achieving”’ in its title—It does not seek merely to give freedom from so much as freedom 
for fully attaining human proximate and ultimate ends—Religion here is not a palliative, not a means 
to a temporal end—It recognizes that peace, in the sense of freedom from only, leaves a man unful- 
filled as a man, leaves him prey to new frustrations—It is concerned with re-education of the total 
man for his ultimate end—Written by a religious priest, it cannot be content with advising how 
to become a happy plant! Achieving Peace of Heart teaches freedom from in order to attain freedom 


for the peace of apostles happily and wholesomely dynamic. 
Price $3.50 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
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To the Catholic pastor with 
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a record of success in 


raising church funds 


A MESSAGE FROM THE WORLD’S 
LEADING SPECIALISTS IN THIS FIELD 


Perhaps you think professional fund-raisers are most 
successful in churches which have failed in their own 
fund-raising attempts. The truth is that we are of greatest 
help to churches like yours that have conducted canvasses 
in the past with good results. . 

In thousands of instances, such churches have met and 
surpassed goals they hadn’t believed possible. They have 
felt the plus benefits of Wells’ preliminary guidance and 
canvass direction. The pastor’s own ability, when added 
to Wells’ experience and methods, has been proved to 


_ assure outstanding success. 


Wells methods are not objectionable or “high pres- 


~ sure’. Our methods are spiritually-based. Our philosophy, 


which emphasizes the need of the giver to give for the 
good of his own soul rather than for the needs of his 
church, is scripturally sound. 

If you are planning a fund-raising program, we believe 
our experience can be of real help to you. A Wells repre- 
sentative will, without obligation, discuss your financial 
problems in complete confidence. Please check the coupon. 


Uklls ol-lep Vib 4 weet. i 


¢ 
&% CHURCH FUND-RAISING 





222 N. WELLS ST. © CHICAGO 6, ILL. © CENTRAL 6-0506 
43 REGIONAL OFFICES IN THE U.S., CANADA AND AUSTRALIA 

Wells Organizations 

Suite 1031, 222 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois 

1 am interested in the following: 

[_] A Confidential Visit from a Wells Representative 

[| A Wells Analysis and Plan Meeting 

[ | Have a Wells Representative call me 

{_} Send, free, the next six issues of WELLS WAY, the 

International News-Magazine of Church Fund-Raising 
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Firms with Episcopal Authorization to 
Handle Sacred Vessels and Repair Them 











BOSTON 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 95 Summer Street 
Patrick J. Gill & Sons, Inc., 387 Washington Street 





CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Harry D. Corcoran Co., 2127!2-2129 Market St. 


CHICAGO 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 223-225 West Washington Street 
Lawrence N. Daleiden Co., 218 W. Madison St. 
QO. B. Hansen & Sons, 23 North Franklin Street 


CINCINNATI 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 429 Main Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 436 Main Street 


CLEVELAND 
John W. Winterich and Associates, 3700 Euclid Ave. 


GUTTENBERG, N. J. 
Summit Studios, 112-114 71st St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 6-8 Barclay Street 
Engel & Sharkey, 334 Park Ave. 
Walter R. Engel, Inc., 23 East 57 St. 
The Edward O’Toole Company, Inc., 65 Barclay Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, 14 Barclay Street 
Rambusch Decorating Company, 40 West 13th Street 


OMAHA 
Koley Plating Co., 2951-53-55 Harney Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
Keystone Silver Co., 804-805 Sansom St. 


ST. LOUIS 
B. Herder Book Company, 15 and 17 South Broadway 


ST. PAUL 
The E. M. Lohmann Company, 413-415 Sibley Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Benziger Brothers Inc., 758 Mission Street 


TULSA 
F. C. Ziegler, 1150 South Frankfort 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
Harry D. Corcoran Co., 21272-2129 Market St. 
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Why we have an American 


Standard of Living 


DO YOU REALIZE that American workers, even apprentices, earn from five to ten times 
as much as the wages paid to workers abroad? We know of one industry operated in 
Japan in which the employees receive 19 cents per hour. Workers in that same industry 
in Switzerland do a little better. There the base pay is 57 cents per hour. But if these 
same workers were on the payrolls of American employers, even the beginners would 
start at $1.00 per hour—and when proficient, they would be paid $2.00 or more per hour. 


That explains why practically every family in the United States owns a car, has a tele- 
phone, possesses a television set and at least one radio; and why Americans eat better 
and dress better than the people of any other nation in the world. 


We refer to these blessings as “the American standard of living.” 


But how long can we hope to maintain these standards if foreign merchandise is to be 
allowed to flood our markets and sold at prices actually less than American costs of pro- 
duction? The irony of the situation is that many of these cheap foreign importations are 
being produced with the very money with which American citizens are taxed. No one 
questions the wisdom of helping both friend and foe alike after a disastrous world war— 
but how much longer must we continue to shoulder this tremendous burden? 


Right here in our own country there’s a pressing need for more Churches and Chapels, 
more Schools and Seminaries. The money can come from only one source—the faithful 
parishioners of our churches. How can they afford to be generous if cheap importations 
have closed the plants in which they have earned their livelihoods? 


So we repeat—for your own enlightened self-interest: 


“Buy American” 


a4 


“The Liturgy Lives in the Weave”’ 
“Puy American” ae 

LEN SILK MILLS 
abricr 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 





‘brade Mark Reg. 
IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 752 VICTORIA SQUARE—MONTREAL 





VFSTMENT FABRICS @ DRAPERY FABRICS @ BANDINGS @® EMBLEMS 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 
in your community, write us at once. 














fue Homiteric AND PasroraL Review (Monthly), Vol. LV, No. 8 (May, 1955). Copyright 1955 by Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. Entered as Second Class Matter, October 13, 1917, at the Post Office 
at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Easton, Pa. Subscriptions to the U. S 


$5.00 per annum. $5.25 in Canada. 
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Wateriale 


Cassocks are made of finest poplins with 
mercerized silk-like finish. Surplice mate- 
rial is Fruit-of-the-Loom regarded as the 


best muslin made in America. 


Cut and Wake 


All garments are cut on full and tested 
patterns — sewn with close stitch of best 
thread —all seams are finished — hems are 
generous in depth. 


For Best Quality 





aa tar Face! 


and Surplice 


Ceremonial Dress 


The correct Roman cut shown with square- 
neck surplice. Jesuit model also available. 


ALTAR BOY 
FURNISHINGS 


wv [oomey 


Roman Style Cassock 


| 


Ceremonial outfits for solemn occasions. | 


Gold fringe unless otherwise specified. < 


Fasteners 


Heavy-duty buttonhead snaps are a feature 
of these cassocks. They have proved to be 
quicker in use and longer lasting than 
other types of closure. Buttons may be had 


if desired. 


Colors 


i 


Cassocks are available in all popular colors < 
—black, red, white, cream, green and 


purple. 


Fastener 


Detail 


Close-up of the 


oO 


BUY THEM FROM YOUR Joomey DEALER (RELIGIOUS SUPPLY 
HOUSES) THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES OR CANADA 


heavy-duty button- 
head snap. Its dur- 
ability makes it the 
most popular fast 
ener. 


Collar 


Detail 
Properly tapered 
from back to front 
and firmly stitched 
for clerical smart- 
ness, 
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R. J. TOOMEY CO. 











Zephyr Cassock 


It’s light as a breeze 


$19.50 


@ The Zephyr Cassock is designed specifically 
for hot weather comfort. 


@ Made of Acetate Sharkskin — proved by 


missionaries in tropic countries. 


@ Constructed entirely without lining for 
maximum coolness. 


@ Finished with regular cassock buttons — 
cuffs — hand tailored collar. 





BACK LENGTH |CHEST 36/CHEST 38|CHEST 40) CHEST 42 CHEST 44 CHEST 46 {CHEST 48 
BASE OF COLLAR| COLLAR | COLLAR | COLLAR COLLAR COLLAR COLLAR COLLAR 
4 14% | 15 | 15 | 15% 
































TO ANKLE 4% 5 15%] 16 6 16% 7 16% 17 117% |17% ly 
Zephyr Cassocks [— 62” 
can be had in the 60” 
following sizes. 58” 
a 
























































BUY THEM FROM YOUR Joomey DEALER (RELIGIOUS SUPPLY 
HOUSES) THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES OR CANADA 


R. J. TOOMEY CO. 
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Available Only To Priests and 
Lay Brothers 


FOR LESS THAN 4¢ a day you can 
receive up to $150 a month, up to 24 
months, for disability by accident . . . 
if hospitalized by injuries you can get 
an additional $150 a month up to 10 
weeks... for accidental death Ministers 
Life will pay $5,000 . . . for loss of two 
limbs or eyes $5,000. 


THIS UNUSUAL OFFER is made pos- 
sible because MLCU policy holders 
are preferred risks. Insurance is sold 
only by mail and limited to priests, 
seminary students and teaching lay 
brothers. 


COST of the “Criterion” plan is one of 
the lowest ever offered. Your first 
payment is only $l, yet maximum 
protection benefits are effective im- 
mediately from date of application. 
The initial payment covers all costs for 
two months. After that, it’s only $3 
per quarter—$12 a year ($16 for 
applicants over 60). 


SEE FOR YOURSELF why the MLCU 
“Criterion” Policy is the best accident 
insurance buy today. 
$1 with eligible application puts 
this policy into effect. 
No salesman will call. 





PRIESTS ON BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS 


There have been one or more 
Catholic priests on the MLCU 
Board of Directors since 1924. At 
the present time, The Very Rev. 
George E. Ryan, rector of St. Paul 
Cathedral and Father Thos. Shan- 
ahan, librarian at St. Paul Seminary, 
are serving. 
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MLCU “CRITERION” 
ACCIDENT POLICY 


NOW IS THE RIGHT TIME @ Send for the “Criterion” pamphlet today. 
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108 Ministers Life Bldg., Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
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HoMILIES ON THE LITURGY OF THE SUNDAYS AND FEASTS 


By Anthony F. La Bau, S.J., St. Francis Xavier Church, 30 West 16 Street, New York City 
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Faith and “Respectability” 
The man of faith knows full well that what 
he does ts to conform to what he should do. 
The code of “respectable” sinners holds 
that what we should do is what is being 
done. This is nothing less than God-re- 
vealed morality versus a Gallup-Poll type. 


Feast of Corpus Christi........... 681 
You Have Come to the Right Place 

On the altar before you is Christ and the 

ordained “Alter Christus.” Together with 

these, the universal Church joins you in 

your acts of praise, thanksgiving, petition 

and atonement. 


Sunday within the Octave of Corpus 

Christi 
Present by His Death 

How many of us feel we do not need fre- 
quent Communion? Do some think that 
they are not good enough for frequent re- 
ception of the Eucharist? And God forbid 
that there be one who feels he is good 
enough without frequent Communion. 
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Feast of the Sacred Heart......... 
The Love to Live By 

As the heart is the symbol of the finite love 

of man and woman, a love that ts not 

necessarily constant and beautiful, so the 

Sacred Heart of Jesus is a vivid reminder 

of an eternal love that proved itself on 


Calvary, a love with the constancy of 
infinity. 
Third Sunday after Pentecost. ..... 688 


The Life We Love By 
The Church, “authoritarian” in the eyes of 
those with an abnormal restlessness with 
certitude and absolutes, provides us with 
the comfort of truth, the means to peace of 
soul here and in eternity. 


Fourth Sunday after Pentecost. .... 
First Peace First 
We are all concerned about international 
peace. What percentage is equally con- 
cerned with peace between themselves and 
God? First things first; first peace first. 





SUMMIT AGNUS DEI TABERNACLES 


No. 206—High Altar Summit Agnus Dei Taber- 
nacle, hand chased, cardinal red leather on 
background of door. 


LITURGICAL ART METAL 


executed in bronze, created to exacting Summit 
specifications, is available for Chapel, Church or 
Cathedral. Summit Agnus Dei Tabernacles with 
their eight distinctive features of course; Cruci- 
fixes, Candlesticks, Ambries, Bronze Memorial Tab- 
lets, Shrines, Sanctuary Lamps, Bronze Vesting 
Cards and Votive Stands. Estimates on specially 
designed interior cppointments cheerfully given. 

Ask for your copy of our new catalogue 4-A, 
It will be mailed free upon request. 




























SUMMIT 


Designers and Craftsmen of Ecclesiastical Art Metal 
112-71st STREET, GUTTENBERG, NEW JERSEY 
Telephone UNion 3-3611 
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AMERICA’S FINEST BELL INSTRUMENT 
TO GRACE THE CHURCH’S GREATEST SHRINE 





His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, who presented the 
"Arlington" Carillon to The National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, watches as George J. Schulmerich demonstrates how 
the carillon will be played. 


The Schulmerich “Basilican’’* 61- 
bell ‘‘Arlington’’* instrument to be 
installed at the National Shrine will 
provide Catholic University of 
America at Washington, D.C. with 
the ultimate in rich, pure, liturgical 
bell music. Retaining the traditional 
color of old-world cast-bell carillons, 
it eliminates great weight, tower 
construction, keyboard limitations, 
complex automatic operation and 
enormous cost. 

There’s a Schulmerich instrument 
—large or small—to fit your needs. 
Let us demonstrate how! Write; SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 

10D37A Carillon Hill, 


SELLERSVILLE, PA. 





*“Arlington” and “Basilican” are trademarks for bell instruments of Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
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Dr. Peale on Mixed 
Marriages 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


\ E ARE LIVING in the age of 


wonders. When tempted to self-pity, 
we ought to think of the hard lot of our 
ancestors who had none of the blessings 
of our technological generation. They 
had their giants of intellect, of course, 
but even here their finest minds could 
not compare with the brains of our 
time. Plato, Socrates, Aristotle, even 
St. Thomas, had their limitations. In 
scope of knowledge, in exuberant versa- 
tility of expression, the thinkers of old 
could not match the modern columnist. 
He knows all the answers. Ask him 
about anything under the sun and, from 
the depths of his encyclopedic riches, 
he will furnish you with a ready reply. 

Dr. Norman Vincent Peale is one of 
the most omniscient of these columnists. 
I would even go so far as to say that 
he knows more than Eleanor Roosevelt. 
For the price of a three-cent stamp, you 
can send a question to his column in 
Look magazine entitled “Norman Vin- 
cent Peale Answers Your Questions,” 
and you will be amazed at the result. 
Dr. Teller could never give you so 
quick an answer to problems created by 
the H-bomb as can the good Dr. Peale, 
nor does Dorothy Dix show so much 
acquaintance with love-and-marriage 
problems as you will find in Peale’s ap- 


pealing solutions to the perplexities of 
the lovelorn. When it comes to matters 
of religion he is somewhat out of his 
field, but even here he can give stimulat- 
ing and surprising answers to quotable 
questions. 


OMNISCIENCE ABROAD 


In the the March 22nd issue of Look, 
a Protestant proposes a common ques- 
tion, but one. that most priests and 
ministers find difficulty in handling be- 
‘rause of the emotional elements in- 
volved. The Protestant states that he 
is in love with a Catholic girl and plans 
to marry her, but he refuses to sign 
the promises to have the children 
brought up as Catholics. The ques- 
tioner makes clear that he has no an- 
tagonism to the Catholic Chureh and 
would never think of asking the girl 
to give up her religion. “What would 
you advise?” 

The average Catholic priest, if asked 
such a question, would probably say: 
“Why not look into the teachings of the 
Catholic Church and see if you might 
be able to accept the doctrines of the 
Church so that you and your girl friend 
will share the same religious belief?” 
That procedure, however, probably 
seems too complicated and time-con- 
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suming for Dr. Peale, and so he gets 
right down to a quick, simple answer: 
“Personally, I would not sign such an 
agreement either.” 

This is an honest opinion, honestly 
expressed. Any Catholic can fully 
understand such an attitude. If I were 
a staunch Protestant, loyal to my con- 
victions, I should certainly refuse to 
sign promises to have my children 
brought up in a religion I considered to 
be erroneous. As a matter of fact, the 
Church isn’t happy to have mixed mar- 
riages at all. Her advice to Protestants 
—and it is the advice of many ministers 
—is that they should “marry their 
ewn.” But the Church does want to 
make a dangerous situation a little less 
dangerous, and so she insists that if 
the Protestant persists in his desire to 
marry a Catholic, he should at least 
promise that the children will get 
Catholic instruction. So, we have no 
quarrel with Dr. Peale’s assertion that 
he would refuse to sign the Promises. 


NOT VERY “POSITIVE THINKING,” 
DR. PEALE! 


However, that is not the end of his 
reply to the query of the Protestant. 
He leaps into his next sentence and 
falls flat on his face in a very messy 
situation. Without a word of transi- 
tion, he says: 


I would maintain a_ scrupulously 
fair religious atmosphere in the home 
and, when the children are old 
enough, would let them decide their 
own religious faith for themselves. 
First he tells his Protestant questioner 
not to sign the Promises; then he speaks 
about the Protestant as being married 
to the Catholie girl. He has gotten 
himself into a very messy dilemma. 
Either he doesn’t know that the sign- 
ing of the Promises is a necessary pre- 
requisite for a valid mixed marriage 
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(in which case he is ignorant of what 
every minister is presumed to know), 
or else he is urging the Protestant to 
go ahead and marry the Catholic girl 
“outside the Church.”” In other words, 
he is ignorant of a matter of common 
knowledge or he is a trouble-maker. 

I cannot believe that Dr. Peale has 
reached his age without knowing about 
the need of signing the Promises, and 
yet it is hard to believe he wants to 
cause trouble. He is an exponent of 
peace-of-mind religion, and it is hard 
to imagine the good Doctor urging a 
course of action that would destroy the 
Catholie’s peace of mind. I can’t im- 
agine Dr. Peale advising a patient to 
sleep on a bagful of snakes, which ex- 
perience would be comforting compared 
to the experience of a devout Catholic 
girl trying to live with her conscience in 
a bad marriage. 

Dr. Peale says that in a mixed mar- 
riage of Catholic and Protestant, he 
would advise the couple to maintain 
a “scrupulously fair religious atmos- 
phere in the home.” I presume he 
means that both parties should get a 
fair chance to indoctrinate the child 
in their respective religious beliefs. 
That sounds very sportsmanslike and 
democratic. The only difficulty is that 
it doesn’t square with the Catholic’s 
duty to educate her children. In un- 
usual cases, to protect against greater 
evils, the Catholic may tolerate the in- 
correct teaching of her children, but in 
the ordinary case she must see to it 
that they are given a true Christian edu- 
cation. “The proper and immediate 
end of Christian education,” says Pope 
Pius XI,” is to co-operate with divine 
grace in forming the true and perfect 
Christian, that is, to form Christ Him- 
self in those regenerated by Baptism.” 

After stating that he would main- 
tain “a serupulously fair religious 
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atmosphere in the home,” Dr. Peale 
says that he would let the children “de- 
cide their own religious faith for them- 
selves.” He does not set the age of 
decision, but I assume he would allow 
a choice as early as possible because 
this choice is “their right as sacred 
and sovereign personalities.” The good 
Doctor is careless with words here. 
“Sovereign” means “supreme,  in- 
dependent of and unlimited by any 
other, beholden to no-one.” Teen- 
agers are pretty wonderful, but they do 
depend on God and must follow His law. 


DANGEROUS CONSEQUENCES 
INHERENT IN THIS ADVICE 


This right of children to choose their 
religion is a controversial question that 
will become more troublesome with the 
advance of Liberal notions of freedom. 
The Catholic Lawyer (January, 1955), 
pp. 66-67, tells of a case last year 
in New York in which a 12-year-old 
child was permitted to testify as to 
his religious preferences. His father 
was a Catholic, but his Christian Sci- 
ence mother had not only violated her 
promises to rear the child a Catholic, 
but disobeyed as well a Court stipula- 
tion in a separation decree which de- 
manded Catholic upbringing. The boy 
expressed a preference for Christian 
Science, and the Court chose to defer 
to the boy’s wishes in spite of the 
mother’s neglect. It seems strange that 
a man of 20 is not mature enough to 
vote in an election, but a child of 12 is 
allowed to make the most important 
decision that will ever confront him. 

It is interesting to note that Judge 
Desmond’s dissenting opinion in the 
Court of Appeals (in which Judge Con- 
way concurred) stated: 


The idea that a child of twelve is 
competent to make a choice binding 
on the Supreme Court and on his par- 


ents in such a matter, is not only 

contrary to our decisions . . . and 

contrary to all human experience, but 
is directly opposed to the parens 
patriae public policy of New York. 

It is rather inconceivable to us 
Catholics that a whim of a child should 
be allowed to take precedence over the 
parent’s duty to educate. To be con- 
sistent, the Court will have to go on to 
allow a child to renounce American 
citizenship at will, or to refuse to attend 
school. 

One of the reasons why some non- 
Catholics would allow a mere child to 
choose his religious faith is that many 
non-Catholics consider the question of 
denominational ailegiance unimportant. 
Dr. Wilhelm Pauck, professor of 
Church History at Union Theological 
Seminary in New York, in a lecture at 
the Seminary on January 17, 1955, said 
that the human traditions of Protes- 
tantism are not sacrosanct and inviol- 
able. If Protestants fully comprehend 
the dynamics of Protestantism, accord- 
ing to Pauck, they will be bold enough 
to find new forms for Christian faith 
today, new forms more adequate to 
the needs of life today. 


DR. PEALE SEES 
“TOO MANY CHURCHES” 


Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, to a de- 
gree that disturbs even his Protestant 
friends, disregards denominational dif- 
ferences. In an article in The Ameri- 
can Magazine for June, 1948 he com- 
plained that there are “Too Many 
Churches.” He claimed that Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews could be con- 
sidered as members of the same spir- 
itual army, though enrolled in their 
own regiments under their own banners. 
In the article he ventured the opinion 
that a merger of these great denomina- 
tions was not beyond the bounds of 
possibility. Some years previously, a 
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number of motorcar companies had 
merged into one corporation and still 
continued to manufacture the various 
models of the former companies. Why 
could not the great denominations 
follow their example, asked Dr. Peale. 

If the differences between Catholi- 
cism, Protestantism and Judaism were 
no more important than the differences 
between a Buick, a Plymouth and a 
Studebaker, then I should agree with 
Dr. Peale that a child ought to have 
the right to choose his religion. But 
for us, it’s the difference between the 
true religion and false religions. 

For us, Catholic Faith is the body of 
objective truths handed down by Christ 
to an infallible teaching Church, and 
preserved by that infallible body in its 
essential integrity for twenty centuries. 
It is the Word of God regardless of 
how we feel about it. 

The tendency in Liberal Protestant- 
ism, however, is to get away from the 
idea of the objectivity, the “giveness” 
of the Word of God. If you say, for 
instance, that “Christ is our Saviour,” 
the Liberal Protestant will say that this 
makes no sense as an objective state- 
ment. It is only when He beco.nes my 
Saviour, that the terms mean anything. 
It is only when there is a personal act 
of commitment, an encounter with 
Christ, an experience, only then does 
the Word of God become present in the 
text of Scripture. It thus becomes an 
individual, personal affair wherein the 
Word of God fills the needs of each per- 
son. The external, objective features 
of the Word of God are dismissed as of 
little importance. The dynamic of 
Protestantism is said to be its ability 
to produce new external forms of 
religion adequate to meet the needs of 
life today. 

Norman Vincent Peale meets the 
needs of life today with a vengeance. 
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I have already cited the article in 
which he likened the various faiths to 
the various automobile companies. In 
this business era, he has founded a cult 
marked with the sign “American Big 
Business.” He frequently addresses 
meetings of businessmen telling them 
how to be more successful, how to re- 
duce their blood-pressure, how to gen- 
erate greater energy for their work. 
According to William Lee Miller, in 
a recent issue of The Reporter, Dr. 
Peale sent a letter to ministers in 
New York State urging that Joe Hanley 
be elected Lieutenant Governor be- 
cause he had once been an ordained 
clergyman. His Power of Positive 
Thinking is big business: it has sold 
more than a million copies and has been 
on the best seller list for 125 weeks. 


PATENT MEDICINE OR RELIGION? 


All of which means that Dr. Peale’s 
cult is a cult of Man. He uses religion 
as a means to attain purely personal 
and material benefits or peace of mind. 
His concern is not with the truth of 
religion, but with its value. This is a 
debasement of religion. He quotes 
Scripture texts, but only as “shots in 
the arm” to rouse people from their 
fears and their negative thoughts. 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
His justice and all these things shall 
be added unto you”; but Peale seeks 
first the mental health or the financial 
prosperity of his clients. He has been 
attacked in Protestant quarters on the 
ground that his type of religion is not 
Christianity at all. Liston Pope, dean 
of the Yale Divinity School, was un- 
doubtedly thinking of Peale in his re- 
cent fusillade against “the peace-of- 
mind” school of religion. He said that 
“innumerable people have been helped 
by patent medicines, hospitals and so- 
cial work programs, but not every 
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popular or helpful thing is to be de- 
scribed as Christian or presented under 
Christian auspices.” 

It seems to me that Dr. Peale is 
doing an immense amount of personal 
good in relieving people of their fears 
and insecurities. But I also think he 
is harming the cause of religion. He is 
presenting it as a crutch for weak and 
timid souls suffering from mental ail- 
The result is that intellectual 
persons will say they don’t need this 
artificial aid, that they can stand on 
their own two feet and fight the prob- 
lems of life, that they are not particu- 


ments. 


larly concerned about success in busi- 
ness. True religion answers the deepest 
questions of the mind as well as the 
anxieties of the heart, and there is a 
danger that earnest seekers after truth 
may identify the true religion with a 
cult that makes no demands on the in- 
tellect. Norman Vincent Peale is an 
advance past the radicalism and mate- 
rialism of the 30’s, but he doesn’t go 
quite far enough. I wish he would 
present his Positive Thinking as sheer 
psychology and let it go at that, or else 
return to theological Christianity and 
Christ. 








In the next H P R issue 


One incident that happened at a Subcommittee meeting gives a 
helpful insight into the mind of the horror-comic publisher. Wil- 
liam Gaines, publisher of several comics, had been boasting that 
he originated horror-cemics and was giving testimony to head off 
censorship. Senator Kefauver, after listening to Gaines for awhile, 
held aloft a copy of Shock SuspenStories, one of Gaines’ publica- 
tions. On the cover was a picture of a man holding a woman’s 
severed head by her long blond hair, and in his other hand he 
gripped an axe dripping blood. Gaines had been asserting that 
the publishers’ good taste would be sufficient censorship for the 
comics; whereupon Kefauver asked him if he considered this cover 
to be in good taste. Gaines answered “Yes,” but said that he 
would have thought it to be in bad taste if the head had been 
tilted slightly to show blood dripping from the neck. Kefauver 
showed him the blood dripping from the mouth, but apparently 
Gaines approved of that. 


The big business of this new form of poronography, the failure of the 
self-imposed code of ethies, the program of Dr. Wertham (author of 
Seduction of the innocent), the campaign against him by so many of the 
doctrinaire Liberals are all presented in Father Sheerin’s “Lewd and Brutal 
Horror-Comies.” The Paulist writer offers what to him appears the only 
solution to a menace already entrenched. 
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Confessions at Sea and in 
~ the Air 


I. By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M., J.C.D. 


Mow THAN TWO YEARS AGO, in 


the course of an article entitled “Further 
Notes on Confessional Faculties,” which 
appeared in the pages of this Review,! 
passing attention was given to the topic 
that is under consideration in the 
present article. Some eighteen months 
later there was published an answer to 
a reader’s question about the use of 
faculties for confessions at sea and in 
the air, when there was occasion to 
make a round trip.2_ This answer has 
led to several related questions, which 
were submitted by another reader, who 
shall be known as Lector. The ques- 
tions are of such a nature that it has 
been deemed advisable to undertake a 
more detailed treatment of the subject, 
rather than to attempt piecemeal re- 
plies, which may be unsatisfactory be- 
cause their place in the whole picture 
is not so easily seen. 

Therefore, the writer has decided to 
present these recent questions in what 
must be a summarized form, but in a 
manner which will, we trust, represent 
fairly the queries and objections of 
Lector who submitted them. 


QUESTIONS SUMMARIZED 


1) In the published answer of 
August, 1954, the following statement 
was made: “The principal requirement 
for possession of confessional faculties 
at the midway point of a round trip is 


‘Vol. LIII, Feb., 1953, pp. 429-434 
Vol. LIV. Aug., 1954, pp. 1010-1014 
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that the journey can properly be said 
to be morally continuous. An example 
or two will help to illustrate this point. 
If a priest were to travel from Chicago 
to Detroit by plane, leaving in the 
morning, and would spend two or three 
hours in Detroit, then returning to 
Chicago by air, I would consider him 
as still pursuing the same journey dur- 
ing the short time spent in Detroit.” 

Of this example, Lector asks, “Is it 
a legitimate trip by which one would 
enjoy the special faculties?” Shortly 
thereafter, of the same matter, Lector 
says, “The Motu proprio of Pius XII 
extends the faculties granted by Canon 
883 to those ‘who make a voyage by 
air.’ How can we further extend the 
faculties for a short plane hop? I am 
under the impression the ‘voyage by 
air’ must be comparative to an ocean 
journey. Am I right or wrong?” 

2) The second point raised by Lector 
is summarized with more difficulty. 
However, because it involves the im- 
portant matter of applying the supplied 
jurisdiction of Canon 209 to certain 
practical cases, an effort will be made 
here to present the substance of the 
objection, and an answer to it. 

The writer’s answer published in the 
issue of August, 1954, stated: ‘The 
law is that they (the traveler’s facul- 
ties) remain effective for only three 
days after arrival at any place en route, 
and that they may not be used beyond 
that period of time unless the local 
Ordinary cannot easily be. reached.” 
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Reference was made to the response of 
the Code Commission which gave this 
interpretation of the faculties of Canon 
883, § 2. The writer’s explanation then 
went on to say: “If the priest has a 
conscientious, well-founded doubt as to 
whether it is feasible to approach the 
Ordinary, he could proceed to hear the 
confession and to give absolution by 
virtue of supplied jurisdiction. Canon 
209 supplies jurisdiction, when neces- 
sary, in case of a positive and probable 
doubt.”” Lector objects that “the doubt 
of law or fact of Canon 209 cannot be 
applied in this case.” He adds that the 
law is known because of the response 
from the Code Commission on this 
matter (which is conceded). He writes 
also, “I can’t see how we could have a 
doubt of fact in the case you gave.” 
The case in question was that of the 
priest who doubted whether or not it 
was feasible to reach the Ordinary. It 
did not concern round trips or the dura- 
tion of the required journey. 

3) Objection was likewise raised, as 
follows, to the use of the term “feasible” 
in the sentence quoted above. ‘What 
are we to understand by the term ‘fea- 
sible?’ Is the term a correct one? 
Should we not be more strict in this 
regard?” lLector proposes the possi- 
bility of an Ordinary who would be dif- 
ficult to approach, because he will give 
faculties only with the greatest reluc- 
tance. He says that in this case it 
might not be “feasible” to see him and 
to get the required faculties. ‘“Never- 
theless,” he adds, “I do not think you 
could use Canon 209 in this regard. 
You would either have to see him, or 
not hear the confessions after this period 
of three days. Am I right or wrong?” 


BRIEF ANSWERS FIRST 


It would be helpful to the reader, we 


believe, to offer immediately _ brief 


answers to the questions proposed by 
Lector, before a more thorough treat- 
ment of the subject is undertaken. In 
the course of that more thorough treat- 
ment, attention will be given to the 
specific questions or objections that 
have been the occasion of this article. 

1) The writer is still of the opinion 
that a trip from Chicago to Detroit and 
back to Chicago, a round trip of close 
to five hundred miles, with a stopover of 
only two or three hours in Detroit, con- 
stitutes a morally continuous journey 
by air, and that the faculties of Canon 
883 would be operative from the time 
of boarding the plane in Chicago, until 
the priest left the plane upon his return 
to the airport in Chicago. To hold for 
the presence of confessional faculties in 
this instance is not to extend further 
“the faculties for a short plane hop.” 
The faculties of Canon 883 have been 
extended to plane trips by Pope Pius 
XII, and the concession made by the 
Supreme Pontiff does not require that 
there should always be a journey com- 
parable to an ocean voyage. 

2) It is agreed that the law is known 
in the present case. After three days, 
the traveler may not use the faculties 
of Canon 883, unless the Ordinary can- 
not easily be reached. There is no 
doubt of law here. However, a doubt 
of fact can arise, as it can in so many 
other matters of moral theology and 
canon law. For example, one is ex- 
cused from fasting or from assistance 
at Mass on Sunday, if observance of 
these precepts would result in grave 
hardship. Many times there can be a 
doubt of fact as to the gravity of the 
hardship in a particular case. Not to 
prolong this matter needlessly, let us 
say that a priest in a strange city will 
at times have reason for well-founded 
doubt as to whether or not he is able 
easily to reach the local Ordinary, to 
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apply for faculties. If he has a rea- 
sonable doubt about this, which ordi- 
nary diligence fails to solve, there exists 
a positive and probable doubt of fact 
as to the required condition of easy 
access to the Ordinary. When such a 
doubt exists, Canon 209 supplies juris- 
diction, so far as it may be necessary to 
do so. 

3) Lector’s example of the Ordinary 
whom it may be difficult to approach, 
because of his reluctance to give facul- 
ties to traveling priests, does not con- 
tradict or refute what has already been 
said. If the Ordinary can easily be 
reached, the faculties of Canon 883 can- 
not be used after the expiration of the 
three-day period of grace during a stop- 
over. Whether or not he will give facul- 
ties to the traveler is for the Ordinary 
of the intervening port or airport to 
decide, and Canon 209 will be of no 
avail in these circumstances. There is 
no positive or probable doubt. The 
Ordinary can easily be reached. His re- 
fusal of faculties does not change that 
fact, and the Code Commission did not 
mean in its response, nor did the writer 
say, that the Ordinary’s approachabil- 
ity, if we may use that term, is the 
deciding factor for continuation of the 
faculties of Canon 883 during 2 stop- 
over. 

In reply to Lector’s question coneern- 
ing the statement that recourse to the 
Ordinary must be feasible, we may say 
that the expression is, if anything, too 
strict, rather than not strict enough. 
A thing is said to be feasible when it 
“may be worked out so as to attain the 
ends desired.’”* The dictionary says 
that a project or proposal is “practi- 
cable” when it may be easily or readily 
effected. We believe that, in the con- 
text, most readers would understand 


* Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
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the term “feasible” to be equivalent to 
the Code Commission’s requirement 
that recourse be had to the Ordinary. 
if he can be easily reached. If he can- 
not be easily reached, it is not feasible 
to have recourse to him for faculties, 
and the traveling priest is not obliged 
to do so. To require any more would 
be to demand more than the Church. 


HISTORY OF FACULTIES 
FOR TRAVELERS 


The origin of the type of faculties 
now granted by Canon 883 is to be 
found in a decree of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Holy Office, of March 17, 
1869. At that time, the traveler’s 
faculties were good only if he had con- 
fessional faculties from the Ordinary 
of the port of departure, and they re- 
mained in effect only until the voyager 
reached a port that was under the juris- 
diction of another Ordinary, from whom 
further approval had to be obtained. 
In 1900 the faculties were made opera- 
tive for the entire trip, and in 1905 it 
was declared that it would be sufficient 
to have faculties either from the Ordi- 
nary of the diocese from which the 
traveler began his journey, or from the 
Ordinary of the port of departure. In 
1906 the faculties were extended to the 
hearing of confessions of other than 
one’s fellow-voyagers, as they are now 
found in Canon 883, § 2. However, at 
that time a condition for hearing con- 
fessions on land at intervening ports 
was that there be no priest, or only one 
priest, in the place. This condition is 
not found in the Code. 

The present legislation of the Church 
is found in Canon 883, a translation of 
which, for the sake of completeness, we 
quote here in its entirely: 

§ 1. All priests who are on a sea 
voyage, provided they have duly 


obtained the faculty of hearing con- 
fessions from their own Ordinary or 
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from the Ordinary of the port where 
they embark or from the Ordinary of 
any intervening port at which they 
stop in the course of their voyage, 
can, throughout the entire voyage, 
hear aboard ship the confessions of 
all the faithful who are making the 
voyage with them, even though the 
ship should in the course of the 
voyage pass through or even stop 
awhile at various places subject to 
the jurisdiction of several Ordinaries. 

§ 2. Moreover, as often as the ship, 
in the course of the voyage, puts in 
at a port, they can hear the confes- 
sions both of the faithful who for any 
reason board the ship, and also of 
those who seek to confess to them 
when they incidentally go ashore, and 
they can validly and licitly absolve 
them even in cases reserved to the 
local Ordinary.’ 


The faculties thus conferred are 
delegated by law. They are not ordi- 
nary jurisdiction, because they are not 
attached to any office. They are given 
personally to each and every priest 
who makes a sea voyage and who ful- 
fills the other requirements specified in 
the Code.® 


AIR TRAVEL A NEW DEVELOPMENT 


When the Code of Canon Law went 
into effect in 1918, air travel as we 
know it today had not yet come into 


*§$1. Sacerdotes omnes maritimum iter ar- 
ripientes, dummodo vel a proprio Ordinario, 
vel ab Ordinarto portus in quo navim conscen- 
dunt, vel etiam ab Ordinario cuiusvis portus 
interiecti per quem in itinere transeunt, facul- 
tatem rite acceperint confessiones audiendi, 
possunt, toto itinere, quorumlibet fidelium 
secum navigantium confessiones in navi 
excipere, quamvis navis in itinere transeat vel 
etiam aliquandiu consistat’ variis in locis 
diversorum Ordinariorum wurisdictioni sub- 
veclis. 

§2. Quoties vero navis in itinere consistat, 
possunt confessiones excipere tum fidelium 
qui quavis de causa ad navim accedunt, tum 
eorum qui tpsis ad terram obiter appellenti- 
bus confiterr petant eosque valide ac licite 
absolvere etiam a casibus Ordinario loci reser- 
valis. 

5 De Sacramentis: Vol. Il, De Poenitentia. 
By Felix M. Cappello, SJ. (Marietti, Rome, 
1944), n. 300 


being. As a result, there existed in the 
Code what one author would term a 
gap or omission in the law.® Hence, it 
was suggested by some that the pro- 
visions of Canon 20 be applied, on the 
basis of canonical analogy, to claim 
for priests traveling by air the same 
faculties as those enjoyed by priests 
making a sea voyage. Father Bertrams 
seems to have been of this mind,’ and 
Canon Mahoney, before 1947, con- 
sidered as probable this extension to air 
travel, when there was question of a 
journey by plane over the ocean.’ Some 
authors found a solution in the opinion 
that every journey by air automatically 
placed the passengers in danger of 
death so that the faculties of Canon 
882 would be possessed by any priest 
traveling on.a plane. This solution was 
not appealed to in the years immedi- 
ately preceding the Motu proprio of 
our Holy Father, which document 
rendered unnecessary such arguments, 
as well as those based on analogy. 

Because of the rapid increase of 
travel by air, Pope Pius XII found it 
advisable: in 1947 to publish a Motu 
proprio by which he extended to air 
travelers the same faculties as are 
possessed by priests making a sea 
voyage. A pertinent excerpt from the 
Motu proprio is here quoted: 


As some Ordinaries of places have 
indicated to this Apostolic See that 
it would be opportune that the pro- 
visions of Canon 883 of the Code of 
Canon Law, giving to priests who 
undertake an ocean journey the 
faculty to hear confessions, be ex- 
tended to journeys by air, We in our 
zeal for souls, realizing that these 
journeys are today daily growing in 


®*W. Bertrams, S.J., in Periodica, Tom. 
XXXVI, 1948, p. 167 

* Loc. cit. 

® Questions and Answers: The Sacraments. 
By E. J. Mahoney (Burns, Oates & Wasb- 
bourne, London, 1947), q. 191, p. 218 
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frequency establish and decree 
that the provisions of Canon 883 of 
the Code of Canon Law regarding the 
faculty of hearing confessions on the 
part of priests taking an ocean 
journey, shall apply and be extended, 
with the appropriate adjustment of 
the clauses to fit the case, to priests 
who makes a voyage by air. o 
Father Bertrams, in his commentary 
on this Motu proprio, holds for the 
opinion that not only the air space over 
the oceans is beyond the jurisdiction 
of any local Ordinary, but that the air 
space over land is likewise removed 
from the Ordinary’s authority, at least 
if the plane is flying above the height 
of the tallest edifices in the area. In- 
ternational agreements concerning the 
airlanes, he says, are military and po- 
litical, and they would not, affect mat- 
ters such as this, which pertain to the 
internal government of the Church. 
Father Bertrams, therefore, concludes 
that a local Ordinary could not give 
faculties for the hearing of confessions 
in a plane over his territory.'!° There 
might well have been problems in this 
respect when an airplane had risen to 
an altitude of several miles, because of 
difficulty in determining over which 
diocese it actually would be at any 
time. However, although the action of 
our Holy Father has rendered this point 
almost entirely speculative, it does not 
seem that a priest’s faculties should 
become inoperative only by reason of 
his being a passenger in an airplane 
which certainly remains during its en- 
tire journey within the diocese of the 


*Pius XII, Motu proprio, December 16, 
1947, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XL, 17; Canon 
Law Digest, III, p. 376. The terms used by 
the document are maritimum iter and iter 
aerium. Although the translation of the 
Canon Law Digest (ocean voyage) has been 
given above, we shall see later that journeys 
over other navigable large bodies of water 
are considered also to come under the heading 
of maritimum iter. 

Op. cit., p. 169 
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local Ordinary who had given the facul- 
ties.1! 

In the pages that follow, attention 
will be directed immediately to the 
norms of Canon 883 in so far as they 
apply to sea voyages. For the most 
part, the same rules will hold for 
journeys by air. Whenever there is 
need to do so, there will be made the 
appropriate adjustment of the clauses 
to fit the case which is spoken of by the 
Motu proprio of 1947. 


FACULTIES FROM ONE’S 
OWN ORDINARY 


The proper Ordinary of a secular 
cleric is the Ordinary of the diocese in 
which he is incardinated. Usually the 
cleric will have his only domicile there. 
However, it is possible to have another 
domicile, or to have a quasi-domicile 
elsewhere, and in these cases the cleric 
will have more than one proper Ordi- 
nary. If this be so, faculties for con- 
fessions from any of these Ordinaries 
will be sufficient to fulfill the require- 
ments of Canon 883. Let us note that 
the faculties from the local Ordinary 
do not of themselves confer jurisdiction 
for the hearing of confessions during a 
sea or air voyage. They are merely an 
essential condition for the Code’s grant- 
ing confessional jurisdiction during the 
trip. The faculties on the ship or in the 
plane are delegated to the priest by the 
Code; they do not come from his own 
Ordinary.’” 

Confessional faculties from the major 
superior of a clerical exempt religious 
institute, although he is ineluded in the 


“Tt should not be forgotten that one who 
has ordinary power for the hearing of confes- 
sions, such as the local Ordinary, the pastor, 
and the vicar econome or administrator in 
charge of a vacant parish, can hear anywhere 
in the world the confessions of his own sub- 
jects, that is, of those who have a domicile or 
quasi-domicile in his parish or diocese. 
(Canon, 881, § 2) 

" Cappello, loc. cit. 
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enumeration of Ordinaries given by 
Canon 198, do not fulfill the require- 
ments of Canon 883.)* Hence, for this 
purpose, the proper Ordinary of a 
priest member of a clerical exempt 
religious institute is not his major 
superior, but the Ordinary of the place 
where is located the religious house to 
which the priest is attached. Despite 
canonical disputes concerning the domi- 
cile and quasi-domicile of members 
of religious institutes, it can be said 
that the Ordinary of the place where a 
religious has established a quasi-domi- 
cile will also be for him a proper Ordi- 
nary.!* 

~ 8 Code Commission, July 30, 1934, A. A. S. 


XXVI, 494; Canon Law Digest, Il, p. 218 
* Bertrams, op. cit., p. 168 


As we have already seen, it is suffi- 
cient for Canon 883 that a priest should 
have confessional faculties either from 
his own Ordinary, or from the Ordinary 
of the port whence the ship departs, or 
the Ordinary of any port en route where 
the ship stops in its voyage. Possession 
of faculties only in the diocese where 
the journey ends would not be sufficient, 
unless the Ordinary of that place were 
the traveler’s own proper Ordinary, or 
unless the same port were both the 
starting point and the terminus of a 
voyage. 


(The second, and final, member of 
this series, will appear in the June 
issue.) 








SAVE MONEY AND AVOID INCONVENIENCE 


If you are to have a change of address, it will mean a saving of money and an 
assurance of convenience to you if you will please notify us as soon as you 
have knowledge of 1) the new address, 2) the date it will become effective 
3) your old address. Simply notify, by postcard or by Post Office Form 
22-S, The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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The Catholic Lending Library 


I. By BROTHER AURELIAN THOMAS, F.S.C.* 


N. MAN can engage in a better 
work than in the salvation of souls. In 
this eternal quest, one of the most 
significant forms of the apostolate is 
that of the printed word to which we 
might fittingly and justly apply the 
term, “the apostolate of the book.” 

Books have been for many the cause 
of their damnation. Through the 
printed word the seeds of doubt have 
often been sown. But to how many 
more have the exposition of the truth, 
the exhortation to virtue, the examples 
of the saints been the occasion of grace, 
the proffered means of salvation. 

We need not recite cases of repent- 
ance and reform. Through the reading 
of books many a non-Catholic has been 
inspired to study the Church and em- 
brace its teachings. Many a sinner has 
been turned into a devout Christian, 
many a vocation has been implanted, 
nourished and made fruitful through 
the apostolate of the books. 

In God’s providence, for more than a 
hundred years, the apostolate of the 





* Brother Aurelian Thomas, F.S.C., has 
had more than twenty-five years of experience 
as librarian. Prominent in Catholic library 
work, he has been President of the Catholic 
Library Association, for many years a mem- 
ber of its Executive Council and Chairman 
of its Committee on the Catholic Periodical 
Index. During the war years he was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors cf the American 
Book Center and Chairman of the Engineer- 
ing Section of the Association of College and 
Reference Librarians. He has written fre- 
quently on library topics for professional 
magazines. For the past fourteen years 
Brother Thomas has been the Director of 
Libraries at Manhattan College in New York 
City. 
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book has been carried on here in the 
United States through thousands of 
agencies, to which, in a more or less 
correct fashion, the term “Catholic 
Lending Library” might be applied. No 
movement in the history of the church 
in the United States has been more con- 
tinuous or more quixotic. Rising and 
falling in every section of the country, 
on the enthusiasm and interest of 
apostolic men and women, exerting a 
needed force, now here, now there, the 
Catholic Lending Library has been in 
evidence for more than a _ century. 
Forms and varieties of Catholic Lend- 
ing Libraries have responded to a cur- 
rent need and have discontinued when 
that need seems to have been filled. 
Today there are more than a thousand 
such agencies scattered throughout the 
country. We shall try to describe the 
situation, try to see if we can be of serv- 
ice to some who need but the encour- 
agement of understanding to continue 
their work, try to show others the possi- 
bilities of such apostolic work and point 
out dangers that have catapulted others 
into oblivion. 


AN APOSTOLIC WORK 


The first point in favor of the Cath- 
olic Lending Library is that it is an 
apostolic work. Many may see in this 
aspect, so often used, an inducement to 
get people to work for nothing, an in- 
vitation to devote time, talents and en- 
ergy to the glorification of another. In- 
deed there is more than a kernel of 
truth in such an accusation. But bas- 
ically and fundamentally it is not for 
personal acclaim nor for monetary re- 
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ward that such a work as a Catholic 
Lending Library can be undertaken. 
In the course of time the first of these 
comes naturally, in the affection and 
esteem engendered by selfless spiritual 
service for others. The second is re- 
placed by rich spiritual treasures—the 
reward of working for the salvation of 
souls. 

Yet, even the monetary angle need 
not be suppressed, for the really suc- 
cessful ventures in the United States 
to-day are not only doing an apostolic 
work, but are paying modest salaries to 
those employed. They return enough 
profit to permit the constant purchase 
of new books and to meet the running 
expenses of a modern shop. 


“GOD’S TRYSTING PLACE 
WITH THE SOUL” 


While the Lord has said, “Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God . and all 
these things shall be added unto you,” 
and has so assured us of His blessings 
and prosperity in anything undertaken 
in His name, the actual facts in the 
organization and continuation of Cath- 
olie Lending Libraries point unan- 
imously to their apostolic origin. 
Librarians of units everywhere attest to 
their apostolic aims or the desire on the 
part of library founders to achieve an 
apostolic mission. 

Minna Berger, librarian of the Paul- 
ist Circulating Library in San Fran- 
cisco, beautifully expresses this domi- 
nant characteristic of the Catholic 
library when she says: 


A Catholic library may easily be 
God’s trysting place with a soul, a 
place where He may speak in unmis- 
takable accents. To some He mani- 
fests Himself as Truth, bidding 
them enter and embrace Him in His 
Church. To others He reveals the 
knowledge of His Mystical Body and 
invites them to share His life here 


and now, in the midst of Time. And 
still others He takes aside, leads them 
to the summit of the world, and there 
gives them a foretaste of the im- 
perishable delights He has in store for 
them, over the rim of Eternity. He 
says to them, “Thou art mine: I 
have chosen thee.” Yes, converts are 
made, cradle Catholics are confirmed 
and religious vocations are born and 
nurtured in the precincts of a Catho- 
lic library. 

Not every librarian can so beautifully 
express it, but each one, without hesita- 
tion, enunciates the same basic truths: 
the main purpose of the Catholic Lend- 
ing Library is to show forth Christ and 
the Church, to guide and direct, to in- 
spire and to vivify, to counsel and con- 
sole. With this commendable purpose, 
the Catholic Lending Library is well 
worth more than passing consideration. 
Let us proceed then and examine more 
carefully the manifestations of this be- 
nign spirit. 


IMPRESSIVE EDUCATION FIGURES 


Our Catholic Directory and diocesan 
newspapers have announced, with pride, 
that moré than three million students 
will be in Catholic schools in the United 
States this fall. The figures are nearer 
the four million mark. This is a credit- 
able, a remarkable achievement, worthy 
of the pride we take in such an accom- 
plishment. As we mark this progress, 
we mark, as well, our emergence from 
pioneering, from the makeshift, into the 
field where our educational institutions 
are second to none. 

We have expended millions of dollars, 
and annually expend millions more to 
assure our Catholic students of the fin- 
est in kindergarten, elementary, second- 
ary, collegiate and university educa- 
tion. Our specialized schools, our re- 
ligious novitiates, our major and minor 
seminaries are such as train perfectly 
our Catholic young people. They draw, 
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deservedly, the admiration and com- 
mendation of all who see them. Over 
the years, too, our library service has 
kept pace with this perfectioning. To- 
day hundreds of young people are be- 
ing graduated from our Catholic schools 
of library service; they are being 
trained, as well, in secular schools and 
are everywhere building commendable 
and adequate libraries in our sem- 
inaries, universities, colleges and high 
schools. In many of our orphan asy- 
lums, our elementary schools, our pri- 
mary schools, libraries suited to the 
capacities of the students and to the 
curricular needs, demonstrate the Cath- 
olic philosophy of education and our 
awareness in placing adequate and in- 
spiring reading in the hands of our 
students. Seminaries and colleges are 
erecting excellent buildings, specifically 
to meet the library demands of the stu- 
dents. As new high schools and elemen- 
tary schools are built, more and more 
is the library function in the schools be- 
ing realized. We have come a long way 
in this specialized field in the past fifty 
years; indeed, in the past two or three 
decades. Membership in the Catholic 
Library Association has grown steadily 
and participation in its annual delib- 
erations has indicated each year an 
ever-expanding awareness and appre- 
ciation of the place of the library in 
the school. 

We cannot say that the work in this 
field is finished. Far from it. But 
the various standardizing agencies, the 
state, regional and national groups have 
been of immense help in making the 
library need felt and adequately real- 
ized. Steady progress is being made 
and will continue to be made. 

Much of this progress, however, has 
not been spontaneous. It has been en- 
gendered by outside agencies—or, at 
least, by agencies under Catholic aus- 


pices outside the actual domain of the 
We Catholics are committed 
to a school system. From the Plenary 
Councils of Baltimore to the directives 
of the superintendents of 
schools, we inaugurate 
strive to meet the requirements or to 
exceed them. Since we must conduct 
schools, we are under the obligation to 
see that our schools are inferior to none. 
We have often achieved, even in the 
secular branches, a gratifying superi- 
ority—not to mention the spiritual side 
of our Catholie school systems. 

Such interest and care have put our 
young people in an enviable position in 
regard to reading. With little or no 
trouble they can obtain from the librar- 
ies of their schools or colleges not 
only the books they need, but the free 
reading, the recreational reading, the 
spiritual reading the Catholic citizen 
needs to make his religious life flower. 


school. 


diocesan 
schools and 


It is more than a consoling thought for 
Catholies to know that our school sys- 
tem seeks not only to develop the body 
and train the mind, but to preserve 
piety and foster an active Catholicism 
as well as to implant a desire for the 
fulness of the Christian life and the 
fruit of a religious vocation. 





PLACE OF THE LENDING LIBRARY 


It is at this point that the Catholic 
Lending Library comes in. It is here 
that its need is so strongly felt. The 
young man or young woman, graduated 
from a Catholic high school, college or 
university, feels the need of continuing 
this profitable and purposeful reading. 
He or she may have realized the help of 
continued inspiration through reading— 
the constant apostolate of good books. 
Having finished formal education they 
are in no position to buy new books. 
Or even should they start a library, 
they may find it more than helpful to 
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have a good collection to choose from, 
to return to. Not only school people, 
but people in business, housewives, the 
ordinary devout Christian, are most ap- 
preciative of the service of such a col- 
lection of inspiring books. Not only 
books, but a point of reference in con- 
troversy, an arsenal of dogmatic or 
moral theology, the reference tools of 
Catholicity; these are a constant need, 
a constant source of satisfaction. 

Unfortunately, we do not have here 
the pressure of keeping our organiza- 
tion up to any standard. The Catholic 
Lending Library is always a work of 
supererogation, an expense, often, that 
may be eliminated, a care that may too 
lightly be shuffled off, a responsibility 
that sits too often too lightly on our 
shoulders. Even at that, even if the 
Catholic Lending Library is a will-o- 
the-wisp, the creature of a day, it does 
so much good, for its time, for so many 
that it needs no further apology. Even 
if only one soul should be saved, the 
entire effort and expense would be justi- 
fied. 

But here is exactly the rub: with 
so much care, energy and money ex- 
pended on a project, it is no light matter 
to see its potentialities so scarcely real- 
ized. Here more than zeal and enthu- 
siasm are needed. Here we need the 
sober realization of the problems in- 
volved and the resolve, like the found- 
ers of our religious congregations, that, 
under God, we shall do our best, not 
only to realize our designs, but pru- 
dently, intelligently, we shall do all we 
can to realize them and so to perfect 
them that we can hand them down to 
be continued through the years. 

We need, of course, more than this 
determination. I have been a witness 
to not a few libraries that are still in 
existence, after some score of years. 
True they are still functioning, but it is 


like the Lindbergh chicken heart, vital- 
ity without use, continuity without en- 
thusiasm. Let us in this, as in other 
things, realize the vitality of a new 
thinking on the problem at stated in- 
tervals throughout the years. It would 
seem that a spasmodic commendable 
effort is of more real utility than a mori- 
bund continuity. 


STATEMENT OF AIMS 


Small as such a contribution is, I 
should recommend much record-keeping 
in our Catholic Lending Libraries. Let 
there be a journal, a history, a record 
of borrowers, of borrowings. Let finan- 
cial records be complete and correct. 
Let accession records, publicity re- 
leases, publicity scrap books, records of 
meetings, etc., be part of the library. 
These may be of small value or little 
use to the general public, but they are 
of more than passing interest and use 
to the persons in charge. In this, let 
the founders set forth in clear terms 
what they hope to achieve in the 
library. This charter will help keep 
the library pointed in the right direc- 
tion. No organization can expand in 
all directions. If it is the purpose of a 
shop to sell books, let it be so stated. 
If the object is Catholic art and greeting 
cards, let this be clearly seen. The 
successor who keeps these things in 
mind and in his perspective is doing a 
good job if he sells books, if he sells 
Catholic art or greeting cards. 

“Well,” you might say, “the emphasis 
shifts. Into a greeting card shop we 
introduced a few books for lending, and 
soon the whole place was taken over 
by the library aspect of the work.” Ah! 
That is exactly my point. Or rather 
the opposite of my point. An apostolic 
group starts a lending library. Soon, 
to increase revenue, to pay the rent, 
the commercial is introduced. Too of- 
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ten have I seen this camel put to rout 
the effort at Catholic lending service. 
To state the purpose of one’s work, to 
write out a charter is to establish what 
we may roughly call the philosophy of 
the institution. This it is that should 
be clearly stated. “In an apostolic 
spirit we have endeavored to found a 
Catholic Lending Library. We feel the 
need that young people and adults have, 
to meet and discuss, to have an inspir- 
ing conference, to borrow the best of 
current Catholic books. For this pur- 
pose we are banding together, to set up 
a Catholic Lending Library.” Here is 
your philosophy frankly stated. As 
long as these basic needs are met, the 
organization is true to the spirit of its 
founders. 

Librarians point with pride and affec- 
tion to these clear statements of aims 
and objectives. I have quite a few 
letters that pay warm tribute to the 
piety and zeal of founders and indicate 
clearly how happy their successors are 
to forward these aims. This is the first 
compulsion that will help continue our 
Catholic Lending Libraries: the happy 
compulsion of continuing the splendid 
apostolic work of an inspiring leader. 

The statement of aims will lead to 
many other things. If the Holy Name 
Society fosters a library so that voung 
people can have a place to meet, or 
suitable reading adapted to their age 
group, this basic aim will be notice- 
able in the care with which young 
people are encouraged, in the type of 
book they need and in many other 
ways. If the Third Order sponsors a 
library for its members, opening it, 
out of charity, to other readers, they 
are the first to be considered in con- 
venience, in book collection, in privi- 
leges. The type of housing, the hours 
of opening, the type of service, the fre- 
quency of lectures—these and a hundred 
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other things must be part of a library’s 
philosophy. From this philosophy and 
special demands will come the very 
character of a library. In commending 
a librarian on the special section for 
teen-ages, or the quiet and charming 
surroundings, it is always pleasant to 
hear: “That’s as we intended!” “That’s 
what we are here for!” “That’s the 
purpose of our library.” 


PERSONAL AIMS 


Saint Bénet’s, Chicago, is one of the 
lovliest lending libraries I have ever 
visited. Over the years, Miss Sara 
Benedicta O’Neill, who died January 11, 
1954, gave it just this quality. It is 
not only a personality; it is also a per- 
sonal philosophy; not only one copy of 
a book, but a lot of them; not a formal 
shop, but one equipped with corners, 
angles and quiet nooks; not a commer- 
cial enterprise, but a quiet, dignified 
home in which the treasures that attract 
you may be brought home with you. 
So, in a Catholic Lending Library, the 
aim gives life to the project; the per- 
sonality who strives to realize this aim, 
serves as the perfect foil of this pro- 
jected philosophy, often, indeed, be- 
comes part and parcel of the idea, re- 
ceiving much from its realization and 
giving himself to its personality. 

A basie charter or constitution is 
good, but is not a strict necessity. Its 
place can be taken by the other records 
I have mentioned here. The accessions 
record tells the amount of money regu- 
larly spent, the type of book purchased, 
the volume of additions over a given 
period. More helpful here are the news- 
paper clippings—better still the news 
releases. Often our releases are cut to 
half or a third their length in being 
printed. Sometimes the editing of a re- 
lease takes all the intelligence out of it. 
When the releases are printed as they 
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are sent in, they portray exactly what 
we are intending in our work. 

Other records are equally inspiring. 
Borrowers’ records, circulation records 
give us more than a pride in accomplish- 
ment. They give us the sense of 
realization—often a fine excuse for not 
resorting to the elaborate publicity ven- 
tures needed in the beginning of the 
library’s work. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


Turning to the consideration of the 
geographical distribution of the Catho- 
lic Lending Library, we find many items 
of more than passing interest. We see, 
as well, the indications of local initia- 
tive and diocesan interest. We see too, 
that not all libraries are in sections 
where the Catholic population is con- 
centrated. This is indicative of the 
binary purpose of the lending library. 
It is often the source for the education 
and spiritual nourishment of Catholics; 
it is, as well, the active lodestone draw- 
ing non-Catholics to the Faith. 

Besides being scattered, the geograph- 
ical picture is ever changing. The 
excellent lending library sponsored and 
nurtured in Providence, R. I., by Mrs. 
Agnes C. Burke, succumbed, in April 
1953, before public apathy and finan- 
cial straits. In Monahan, Texas, a 
new venture in Catholic library service 
has had a small beginning. Much as 
my friends there would dislike to have 
me say it, Monahan is but a cross- 
roads on the vast stretches of Texas 
plains. 

Sister Thaddeus of the San Joaquin 
High School in Fresno, writes me that 
the lending library in St. Joseph’s par- 
ish, Bakersfield, has quietly dropped 
out of existence recently. In the same 
note she announces the forthcoming 
organization of a library in St. Theresa’s 
parish, Fresno, and the excellent work 


being done in Santa Cruz by Mrs. 
Alma Oswald whose Aquinas Book 
Shop and Lending Library is in a flour- 
ishing state. Sponsored by the parishes 
of the community, it has an excellent 
stock, an active program, a_ bright 
future. 

So the picture goes, with interest wax- 
ing or waning, with influence on the up- 
grade or flagging toward cessation. 
With our American philosophy of prog- 
ress this seems to be a bad thing. We 
feel we should organize these units for 
survival. It is true that we should do 
whatever we can to preserve these or- 
ganizations, the fruit of so much toil, 
the source of so much good. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


The only real attempt at a survey 
of our Catholic Lending Libraries was 
made in 1940 by Miss Lucy Murphy, 
now on the staff of the Buffalo Public 
Library. Catholic Lending Libraries 
owe much to Miss Murphy for her in- 
terest, continued over the years, for her 
inspiration, direction and the frequent 
pithy comments she has made over thie 
years in her page, “Guide Post,’ in 
the Catholic Library World. Her 
survey, published in the April 1941 
issue reports 990 libraries in the 18,443 
parishes at that time in the United 
States. The archdiocese of Boston is 
credited with 176 libraries in its 375 
parishes. Corpus Christi has the amaz- 
ing total of 78 in its 156 parishes. Other 
significant figures include Los Angeles 
with 56 in 230 parishes, San Francisco, 
with 49 in 225 parishes, Monterey- 
Fresno, with 31 in 89 parishes and Sac- 
ramento with 17 in 108 parishes. A 
very creditable showing for the Golden 
state. Besides Corpus Christi, Texas 
has 34 libraries in the diocese of Dallas 
out of 132 parishes, and Galveston has 
56 in 165 parishes. 
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Other areas that show up very well 
statistically are Natchez with 51 librar- 
ies in 111 parishes, Chicago with 74 
in 422 parishes, St. Louis with 43 in 339 
parishes, Kansas City, Missouri, with 
78 in 152 parishes, and Milwaukee 
with 26 libraries in 340 parishes. I 
may have missed a section or two, with 
creditable figures for their resources, 
but these are samplings and include 
most of the significant figures. The 
interested reader can find the rest of 
the figures from Miss Murphy’s article. 

Naturally these figures do not hold 
to-day. In February 1953, Miss 
Monica Longfield, present editor of the 
Catholic Library World’s page for par- 
ish libraries, reported 84 parish units in 


the Archdiocese of Milwaukee and 13 
in the diocese of Madison. Madison 
was erected into a separate diocese in 
1946, so that the 26 libraries reported 
for Milwaukee in 1940, have grown into 
97 in 1953. In the same report Miss 
Longfield credits Los Angeles with 62 
where, in 1940, it had 56. Even this 
figure may represent a whole turn-over 
of organizations. 


(In the 
Brother Thomas will treat of the priest 
in the Catholic Lending Library, as- 
pects of organization and finance, the 
use of the parish plant and the lending 
library’s relation to the Public Li- 
brary.) 


succeeding two articles, 





In the next H PR 


Inevitably the objection will arise that the whole concept of Hebrew 
and Greek mentalities is equivalent to the assertion that God’s revela- 
tion is not adapted to all men. An obvious distinction will show that 
the objection is groundless. Revelation as contained in the Scriptures 
was made immediately to the children of Israel, and to them it was 
immediately adapted: the same revelation, on the other hand, was 
made mediately to the Gentiles, and to them it was adapted mediately. 
God could, had He so wished, have crushed out of His instrument, 
Israel, all its national and racial characteristics; He could have reduced 
its national language to an idiomless, least common denominator; He 
could have, but He did not. Faithful to His unvarying method of re- 
specting the nature of His instrument, He propounded His truth in a 
strictly localized, highly colored expression, because He had already 
endowed all other peopies with the capability, each in its own fashion, 
to disengage His universal, timeless truth from the peculiarities, both 
local and temporal, in which Israel clothed it. ‘To the Jew first, and 
also to the Greek.” 


We are in the tradition of the Greeks, of Aristotle and Euclid, whereas 
the ancient Hebrews were not. In order to understand the full meaning and 
appreciate the richness of the Sacred Books, particularly those of the Old 
Testament, we must bring to the task more than our own literary heritage; 
we must learn to think as the ancient Hebrews. 
power of Semitic speech fecudates the theology, argues Father Gerard P. 
Minogue in his Multifariam, Multisque Modis, so that the synthesis of 
Scripture with theology and philology offers the only truly fruitful way to 
read the Bible. 


The poetic immediacy and 

















The Seventh-Day Adventists 


By LESLIE RUMBLE, M.S.C., S.T.D.* 


QO, THE AMERICAN SCENE today, 
and extending its activities far beyond 
America’s shores, there exists a reli- 
gious body characterised by a particu- 
lar hostility toward the Catholic 
Church, and believing itself to be indeed 
the “Chosen People of God.” It con- 
ceives its chief duty to be to warn man- 
kind that the end of the world is near 
at hand, that the great final battle of 
Armageddon will soon be upon us, and 
that a Millennium or thousand years’ 
reign of Christ on this earth will follow, 
with eternal happiness for a few privi- 
leged ones to succeed that. 

Those, and only those, who heed the 
warning and join the ranks of this new 
religion will inherit such happiness. 
Complete extinction awaits all others. 
Man’s soul is not immortal of its very 
nature. There is no eternal hell. The 
ultimate choice is not between eternal 
happiness and eternal misery, but be- 
tween eternal happiness made possible 
by an entirely gratuitous gift of im- 
mortality to the few chosen ones and 
nothingness for everybody else. 

All this must sound like a description 





* Reverend Dr. Rumble, M.S.C. has been 
introduced to our readers in two earlier ar- 
ticles, “Witnesses of Jehovah” and “Both a 
Treason and a Heresy.” He has gained an 
international reputation for his many works, 
analyzing teachings opposed to the Church, 
as well as for his weekly radio program in 
Australia in which he answers objections to 
the Church. Himself a convert to the Church 
and son of an early-day Witaess of Jehovah 
who later renounced the erratic sect, Dr. 
Rumble has devoted a lifetime of research to 
the teachings of other sects. 


of the Witnesses of Jehovah; and un- 
doubtedly every word of it applies to 
them. But every word of it also applies 
to the Seventh-Day Adventists. So we 
have the peculiar phenomenon of two 
different 19th century Protestant sects, 
anathematizing each other, yet both 
claiming to be exclusively commissioned 
by God to proclaim the same warning 
to mankind! It is a pity that the 
founder of the Witnesses of Jehovah, 
Pastor Charles Taze Russell, and the 
foundress of the Seventh-Day Advent- 
ists, Mrs. Ellen G. White, could not 
have met in this life and settled for 
themselves which of them was really 
commissioned by God to warn the 
world, instead of leaving two erratic 
sects, rather than one, clamoring for 
our attention! But such was not to be; 
and as those very odd people, the 
Seventh-Day Adventists, are still with 
us, active and vociferous, it may be well 
to know something of them as well as 
of the Witnesses of Jehovah. 


WILLIAM MILLER’S DISCOVERY 


The remote origins of the Seventh- 
Day Adventists are to be found in the 
strange career of a farmer named 
William Miller, of Low Hampton, New 
York. He had been born at Pittsfield, 
Mass., on Feb. 15, 1782, his family mov- 
ing when he was four years old to Low- 
Hampton. There he grew up and be- 
came a Baptist lay preacher. 

Despite his lack of qualifications for 
biblical studies, he concentrated on the 
interpretation of prophecies, mainly 
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those of Daniel and the Apocalypse. 
The “little horn” of Dan. vii:8 he iden- 
tified as the Papacy, branding the Pope 
as Antichrist and leaving a legacy of 
bitter hatred of the Catholic Church 
which survives among the Seventh-Day 
Adventists to this day. Reading in 
Dan. viii:14 that in “two thousand three 
hundred days .. . shall the sanctuary 
be cleansed,” he decided that the 
“cleansing of the sanctuary” referred to 
the second coming of Christ, and that 
this personal return of Christ to purge 
the world would take place before 
March 21, 1844. 

For ten years he lectured up and 
down the country, carrying on a vigor- 
ous propaganda with the help of a paper 
called The Signs of the Times, and win- 
ning thousands over to his belief that 
the world would end between 1843 and 
1844. Before long he had broken with 
the Baptists altogether, and he and his 
followers became known as_ the 
“Millerites.” 

As March 21, 1844, drew near, terrific 
excitement prevailed among them; but, 
alas, the day came and went, and noth- 
ing happened. Miller went back to his 
calculations, checked them over, and 
discovered that he had made a mistake. 
The date was moved forward to Oct. 22, 
1844. Failure this time also destroyed 
his confidence in his own predictions, 
and he declared that the second advent 
would certainly take place soon, but 
that he could not say when. 


UN-SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS 


On April 29, 1845, the Millerites held 
a Conference at Albany, N. Y., to de- 
fine their views and plan for the future. 
They decided upon a congregational ba- 
sis of organization, and drew up a state- 
ment of faith which included belief in 
the Bible only, in the imminent second 
coming of Christ, in the overthrow of 
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the Papacy, and in the early establish- 
ment of the Millennial Kingdom of 
Christ on earth. 

It is to be noted that the Millerites 
had no idea that there was anything 
wrong with the Christian observance 
of Sunday. In fact, those Adventists 
who had taken up the observance of 
Saturday instead of Sunday refused to 
attend the Albany Conference. Poor 
William Miller, who died on Dec. 20, 
1849, had no idea that he had all along 
—according to the Seventh-Day Adven- 
tists—been subject to a Satanic de- 
ception in his Sunday observance, to 
his consequent eternal doom. 

Needless to say, the number of Mil- 
ler’s adherents steadily diminished. 
The failure of his prophecy that the 
second coming of Christ would occur 
on October 22, 1844, seemed too great an 
obstacle for the Adventists Movement 
to overcome. New life, however, was to 
come with a remarkable discovery by 
one Hiram Edson of Port Gibson. 

Edson declared that William Miller’s 
calculations were correct after all, but 
that he had misunderstood the nature 
of Christ’s second coming. Hiram 
claimed that he was divinely inspired 
to realize that the “sanctuary to be 
cleansed” according to Dan. viii:14, “is 
in heaven, not on earth.” Quoting He- 
brews villi: 1—2, he declared, “We have a 
High Priest in the heavens; a minister 
of the sanctuary.” On Oct. 22, 1844, 
what happened was that Christ entered 
the heavenly sanctuary to cleanse it! 
It is true that Christ entered heaven at 
the ascension; but, said Hiram, He did 
not then enter the “Inner Sanctuary.” 
That event took place in 1844, when 
Christ began investigating the records 
of all mankind, already dead or still 
living.! In 4884 Mrs. Ellen G. White, 

*The same explanation is given by the Ad- 


ventist writer, Alonzo I.. Baker, in Belief and 
Work of the Seventh Day Adventists (1929). 
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(of whom we shall see more later) wrote 
in explanation of this: “The Judgment 
is now passing in the sanctuary above. 
Forty years has this work been in prog- 
ress. Soon—none knows how soon—it 
will pass to the cases of the living.” 
When this auditing of the books is 
finished,” Christ will return to earth to 
execute judgment accordingly.” An- 
other seventy years have elapsed since 
Mrs. White wrote those words. The 
task is evidently proving a far greater 
one than she anticipated! : 

Faithful Adventists, however, grasped 
sagerly at this assurance that William 
Miller was not mistaken after all about 
the date of the second coming, and 
easily overlooked its unscriptural and 
absurd details. So the Adventists 
Movement survived, although not as a 
unified body; for it went the way of all 
such man-made sects, dissolving into 
many broken fragments. Thus in 
America today we have “The Advent 
Christian Church,” “The Life and 
Advent Union,” “The Seventh-Day 
Adventists,” “The Church of God 
(Seventh-Day) ,” “The Churches of God 
in Jesus Christ,” “The Church of God 
(Oregon, Lllinois),” “The Church of 
God, Adventist,” “The Church of the 
Blessed Hope,” “The Brethren of the 
Abrahamic Faith,’ “The Restitution- 
ists,” “The Age-to-Come Adventists,” 
and “The Primitive Advent Christian 
Chureh.” Each of these Churches 
either disagreed with some already ac- 
cepted teaching, or tried to introduce 
new doctrines of its own; but only one 
of them attained to significant propor- 
tions, that of the Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventists with whom this article is par- 
ticularly concerned. 

SEVENTH-DAY PROPHETESS 


In 1842 a Miss Ellen G. Harmon was 
converted at an Adventist revivalist 
meeting conducted by the Millerites, 


and at once became subject to what she 
claimed to be divinely-inspired dreams. 
In 1844, when Miller’s predictions failed 
to eventuate, she had a vision of Ad- 
ventists going straight to Heaven; and 
all rejoiced, accepting her as a proph- 
etess indeed. Miss Harmon herself 
admitted that she had suffered severe 
head injuries as a young girl, and since 
then had been given to fainting and 
epileptic fits. It was invariably after 
having swooned that she claimed to 
have received during a _ subsequent 
trance new and heavenly communica- 
tions. In 1846 she married Elder James 
White, gaining both prestige in the 
Movement and an ardent advocate of 
her various revelations. 

To Edson’s interpretation of the 
“cleansing of the sanctuary,’ which 
she had eagerly accepted, she soon 
added a new doctrine of her own. She 
claimed that in a vision Christ in 
Heaven had shown her the “Tables of 
Stone” with the Commandment “Re- 
member that thou keep holy the Sab- 
bath Day” surrounded by a halo of 
light. At the same time a nearby angel 
assured her that Saturday, not Sunday, 
is the day to be observed by Christians. 

This vision led to a break with the 
Millerites whose adventism had never 
for a moment questioned Sunday ob- 
servance; and in 1860, at Battle Creek, 
Michigan, under the leadership of 
Joseph Bates, Elder James White and 
Mrs. Ellen G. White, the Seventh-Day 
Adventist denomination was formed. 
For more than fifty years, until her 
death in 1915, Mrs. White was the 
accepted prophetess of the new Church. 
Although she was a woman of little 
education, her visions and writings 
have become fundamental with the 
Seventh-Day Adventists. They are 
placed on the same level as Sacred 
Scripture and are quoted as infallible 
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utterances, just as Christian Scientists 
quote the writings of Mrs. Mary Baker 
Eddy. 


THE INSPIRED MRS. WHITE 


Mrs. Ellen G. White’s Testimonies 
for the Church are regarded as the only 
authentic interpretation of the Bible. 
“Tt is God,” she says, “and not an er- 
ring mortal, who has spoken.” She 
devoted thirty-eight pages of her 
“Testimony No. 33” to vindicating her 
divine inspiration—a claim to infalli- 
bility far in excess of any ever made by 
the Pope! 

In his book, Seventh-Day Adventism 
Renounced, Mr. D. M. Canright writes: 

Mrs. White claims that the very 
words in which her visions are re- 
corded are divinely inspired. I know 
they are not, for she often changes 
what she has written, scratching out 
a whole page at a time. She reads 
her MSS. to her husband, while he 
suggests changes which she makes. 
As she is ignorant of grammar, she 
has employed an accomplished writer 
to correct the manuscript, improve its 
style, and polish it up generally. She 
also copies largely from other writ- 
ings. 

Another ex-Seventh-Day Adventist, 
Warren Latham, of Spokane, Washing- 
ton, writes: 

The denomination regards her 
writings as the voice of God, and in 
their public teaching they will not 
admit that she made any mistakes 
in her published writings. They 
place her writing on an equality 
with the Bible, although they em- 
phatically deny this statement. Like 
a man trying to catch a horse in an 
open field, with feed in one hand and 
a halter behind his back in the other, 
so are these Adventist evangelists 
who preach from an open Bible, but 
keep the Testimonies concealed. 
After the converts are made and the 
halter on, the Testimonies always 
take precedence over the Scriptures, 
because they are used to interpret 
the Bible. 
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The credulity of Adventists where 
Mrs. White is concerned is proof against 
all reasoning and evidence. Dr. Wil- 
liam Russell, a physician at the Sev- 
enth-Day Adventist Sanatarium, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, wrote in 1869 that 
her visions were the result of a diseased 
brain. Dr. Fairfield said, in 1887, that 
they were due to hysterical trances. 
But to this day Mrs. White is accepted 
as an infallible prophetess by Seventh- 
Day Adventists. 


JUDAEO-PURITANISM 


The Seventh-Day Adventists, origi- 
nated by Protestants in a Protestant 
environment, and drawing their recruits 
mainly from Baptists, Methodists and 
Congregationalists, began with the us- 
ual profession of belief in the Bible 
only and in salvation by faith alone. 
But under the guidance of Mrs. White, 
they soon developed distinctive doc- 
trines which really meant the negation 
of both those fundamental Protestant 
tenets. 

As we have seen, Mrs. White’s writ- 
ings became a substitute for the Bible. 
She was, for example, opposed to al- 
coholic drink of any kind. So she 
calmly wrote that “the Passover wine 
was untouched by fermentation . 
nothing corrupted by fermentation, the 
symbol of sin and death, could repre- 
sent the ‘Lamb without blemish.’ ’” 
Dutifully, at the time of the translation 
of the “American Revised Version” of 
the Bible, Seventh-Day Adventist lead- 
ers wrote to the translators, asking them 
to omit the word “wine” in the New 
Testament and replace it with ‘“unfer- 
mented grape juice.” The scholarly 
translators bluntly declined to do so, 
and “regretted that the leaders of any 
Christian body should display such la- 


* Desire of Ages, p. 754 
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mentable ignorance of New Testament 
Greek.” 

Salvation by faith alone Mrs. White 
expressly (and rightly) rejected. 
“Those who accept the Savior,” she 
wrote, “however sincere their conver- 
sion, should never be taught to say or 
feel that they are saved. This is mis- 
leading.”* But the “good works” she 
enjoined simply turned her denomina- 
tion into a Judaizing sect blended with 
an extremely puritanical Protestantism. 
Her followers were to revert to the Jew- 
ish Sabbath, and to the Jewish tithing 
system by giving one-tenth of their 
earnings to the Church. The Levitical 
code for foods (Lev. xi) must be ob- 
served. Strictly speaking, all Seventh- 
Day Adventists are expected to be veg- 
etarians and on no account to take 
alcoholic drink or indulge in the use of 
tobacco. Devotion to “Health Foods” 
is part of their religion and a condition 
for their translation to the Millennial 
Kingdom. Mrs. White also frowned 
severely on the use of tea, coffee, pepper 
and spices, on indulgence in dancing 
and on theatre-going. 


MAIN TENETS 


The two main tenets of the Seventh- 
Day Adventists, however, as their name 
implies, consists in beliefs in the immi- 
nent return of Christ and in the neces- 
sity of observing the seventh day, Sat- 
urday, instead of Sunday. 

As we have seen, William Miller was 
wrong in his expectation of what would 
happen on Oct. 22, 1844. Seventh-Day 
Adventists hold that he had rightly cal- 
culated the prophecy of Daniel to refer 
to that date. What did happen then, 
they say, was that Christ then entered 
into the Inner Heavenly Sanctuary to 
begin what they call the “Investigative 
Judgment” of all mankind. As soon as 





> Christ's Object Lessons, p. 155 


He has made Himself aware of all the 
iniquities of each of the living and the 
dead—and it may be at any moment 
now, for He has already been engaged 
in the task for over a hundred years— 
He will come again to this world in all 
His majesty and glory, the resurrection 
will take place, and the Millennium, or 
a special period of a thousand years, 
will begin. 

We must note here again that, ac- 
cording to the Seventh-Day Adventists, 
man’s soul is not naturally immortal. 
When a man dies, all consciousness 
ceases. But the souls of men continue 
to exist in a kind of coma, waiting for 
the resurrection. At the first resurrec- 
tion only Christ’s chosen ones will be 
raised from the dead, to have immor- 
tality conferred upon them. These will 
then go to Heaven with Christ, reign- 
ing with Him there and spending the 
years of the Millennium going through 
the records and judging the wicked. 

During these thousand years the 
world will be in great distress, and 
Satan will be made to bear the sins of 
the saved as a kind of scapegoat. After 
this Millennium, all others will be 
raised from the dead, the Final Judg- 
ment will take place, Satan and all 
wicked human beings will be annihi- 
lated (there is no hell), the earth will 
be reconditioned, and the Holy City 
will descend from Heaven. The world 
will then be the eternal home of the 
saved, under the rule of Christ and of 
144,000 Seventh-Day Adventists. 


JUDGMENT AND DESTINY 


In a critical estimate of these ideas, 
there is no need to dwell on the fantasy 
of the “Investigative Judgment.” That 
there is any sanctuary in Heaven which 
needs to be cleansed, that Christ is there 
engaged in investigating the records to 
discover who is worthy of love and 
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who of hatred, and that He entered 
upon this task in 1844—all this is not 
only fiction without a trace of Scrip- 
tural support, but also such utter non- 
sense that no intelligent person could 
even be expected to accept it. It is 
obviously an invention to rescue Wil- 
liam Miller’s prediction of the second 
coming of Christ in 1844 from the con- 
sequences of its failure. 

When we turn to the nature of the 
human soul, Scripture clearly teaches 
its intrinsic immortality. When Christ 
said, “Fear ye not them that kill the 
body, and are not able to kill the soul”’ 
(Matt. x, 28), He taught both the dif- 
ference between the material body and 
the spiritual soul, and also the immu- 
nity of the soul from the processes of 
death to which the body is liable. That 
souls are conscious after death is taken 
for granted in Our Lord’s parable of 
the rich man who died and who, after 
death, appealed that Lazarus might be 
sent to warn his five brethren to avoid 
at all costs a similar fate of utter mis- 
ery (Luke xvi: 27, 28). Again, when 
Christ on Calvary said to the repentant 
thief: “This day thou shalt be with me 
in paradise” (Luke xxiii: 43), the prom- 
ise Was one of conscious happiness. So, 
too, when St. Paul wrote to the Philip- 
pians of his desire to be dissolved and 
“to be with Christ, a thing by far the 
better” (Phil. i: 23), his words would 
be meaningless if death meant the laps- 
ing of his soul into complete uncon- 
sciousness! 

' The Adventist doctrine that Satan 
and all evil spirits and the souls of the 
wicked will be annihilated at the Last 
Judgment is equally opposed to the clear 
teaching of Holy Seripture. Christ 
warned men to take the most drastic 
precautions rather than “go into hell, 
into unquenchable fire, where their 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
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extinguished” (Mark x: 42, 43). And 
the end of the drama of the wicked will 
be: “These shall go into everlasting 
punishment; but the just into life ever- 
lasting” (Matt. xxv:46). The one fate 
is just as interminable as the other! 


THE MILLENNIUM 


The Millennial views of the Seventh- 
Day Adventists are based upon a mis- 
takenly literal interpretation of the 
twentieth chapter of the Apocalypse. 
There St. John speaks of a reign of 
Christ for “a thousand years.” A lit- 
eral interpretation here is quite opposed 
to the method the rest of the Book de- 
mands. St. John’s language through- 
out is not literal, but allegorical. The 
number “1000” must be regarded sym- 
bolically, and not numerically, as sig- 
nifying an indefinitely long period. St. 
Augustine, in Book XX of his City of 
God, written in the 4th century, re- 
futed the early literalists and gave the 
true explanation of the Millennium. 
He declared that the advent of Christ 
into this world in the first place by His 
incarnation brought with it a grace 
more than sufficient to cripple and de- 
feat the work of Satan, and that the 
Millennium is the whole interval from 
that time till the Last Judgment. 

To teach a literal Millennium is to go 
against the voice of the Church of all 
the ages and to support from one apoc- 
alyptie passage what is opposed to the 
general teaching of Scripture as a whole. 
For in Sacred Scripture the second ad- 
vent of Christ is clearly predicted as 
coinciding with the Last Judgment, the 
Chureh suffering till the end of the 
world and enjoying no pleasant interval 
of freedom from trials for any period 
of a thousand years. 

St. Augustine’s explanation gave the 
death-blow to Millennarian specula- 
tions, and the subject was practically 
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ignored until revived by the Anabap- 
tists in Germany at the time of the 
Protestant reformation, and it has con- 
tinued to be a source of delusions among 
many of the smaller Protestant sects, 
including the Seventh-Day Adventists. 


SABBATH OBSERVANCE 


An equally great delusion, and one 
which the Seventh-Day Adventists 
themselves regard as a matter of su- 
preme importance, is the peculiar idea 
that the Jewish Law of Sabbath observ- 
ance is still binding upon Christians. 

In their advocacy of Saturday in- 
stead of Sunday, they quote the account 
of creation in Genesis, the appointment 
of the Sabbath by God in honor of His 
creative work, the commandment: ‘“Re- 
member that thou keep holy the Sab- 
bath day,” and the message of the third 
angel: “Here is the patience of the 
saints: here are they that keep the 
commandments of God and the faith 
of Jesus” (Rev. iv: 12). They declare 
that the expression, “the command- 
ments of God,” included that of observ- 
ing the Jewish Sabbath every bit as 
much as any of the other command- 
ments. 

According to Mrs. Ellen G. White, 
all Churches, except that of the Sev- 
enth-Day Adventists, have been de- 
ceived by Satan through the agency of 
the Papacy into the observance of Sun- 
day. All of them constitute “Babylon” 
and are rejected by God. But this is 
particularly true of the Catholic 
Church, presided over by “Antichrist,” 
or the “Beast,” in the person of the 
Pope. 

She declared Saturday observance to 
be essential to salvation. The Mosaic 
Law binds for all time: “God is eter- 
nally the same,” she argued. For does 
not God say, in Psalm xxxix: 34: “My 
covenant I will not break, nor alter the 


thing that has gone out of my lips?” 
She did not advert to the fact that, 
although God is eternally the same, 
things are not necessarily willed by 
Him to be eternally the same! He may 
eternally will that people who are faith- 
ful will inherit blessings, but forfeit 
them if they fail in their fidelity. And 
she quite overlooked the prediction: 
“Behold the days shall come, saith the 
Lord, and I will make a new covenant 
with the house of Israel, and with the 
house of Juda; not according to the 
covenant which I made with their fa- 
thers in the day that I took them by the 
hand to bring them out of the land of 
Egypt; the covenant which they made 
void” (Jer. xxxi: 31-32). 


NEW TESTAMENT TEACHING 


Appealing to the New Testament, 
Mrs. White denied that any record can 
be found there indicating a distinct 
command of God that Sunday should 
be substituted for Saturday (in which 
she happened to be right), and declared 
that Antichrist, operating through the 
Papacy and the Roman Emperor Con- 
stantine in 321 A.D., was responsible 
for the change (in which she was as 
wrong as she possibly could be). 

If the New Testament anywhere in- 
sists that Christians are obliged to. ob- 
serve Saturday, then the Catholic 
Church is undoubtedly in error. But 
the New Testament nowhere declares 
that followers of Christ are obliged to 
observe the Jewish Sabbath. In fact, 
it teaches the abrogation of the Jewish 
Dispensation in favor of the New Law 
established by Christ. Under the New 
Testament or New Covenant those who 
have accepted the full and perfect rev- 
elation and the grace of Christ are no 
longer bound by the laws and customs 
of the Jews. Thus St. Paul, speaking 
of the higher ideals of the Christian re- 
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ligion as contrasted with the law 
“graven with letters upon stones,” de- 
clares: “If that which is done.away was 
glorious, much more that which re- 
maineth is in glory” (II Cor. iii: 7-11). 


ATTITUDE OF CHRIST 


“But,” urge the Seventh-Day Advent- 
ists, “Jesus Himself observed the Jew- 
ish Sabbath.” Of course He did. He 
purposely complied with all the require- 
ments of the preparatory Old Law prior 
to completing and perfecting it by the 
fullness of His own new dispensation. 
But He Himself certainly prepared the 
way for the abolition of the Jewish 
Sabbath. 

He defended His disciples when the 
Jews accused them of not observing 
the Sabbath strictly in the traditional 
sense, adding: “For the Son of Man is 
Lord even of the Sabbath” (Matt. xii: 
1-8). He rebuked a too severe inter- 
pretation of the Sabbath Law (Luke 
xili: 10-16; xiv: 1-5; John v: 9-18; 
vii: 22). He showed His authority to 
do as He pleased with the Sabbath 
(Mk. ii: 27, 28). 


Nowhere, moreover, did He reassert 
the obligation of observing the Jewish 
Sabbath. Never did He quote this Jew- 
ish Law. In enumerating the com- 
mandments to the rich young man who 
asked what must be done for salvation, 
He omitted all reference to it (Mark 
x: 19). 


THE EARLY CHURCH 


The Apostles undoubtedly understood 
the mind of Christ on the subject, and 
the account of the Council of Jerusalem 
in Acts xv shows that they had no in- 
tention of imposing the obligation of 
the Jewish Sabbath on Gentile converts. 
It is true that Jewish converts, from 
sheer force of custom, continued to ob- 
serve the Jewish day. They were free 
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to do so. But they were not obliged to 
do so. In fact, when some of them 
began to speak of obligation in this 
matter and showed signs of wishing to 
impose it on others, St. Paul at once 
denounced such Judaizing tendencies. 
Again and again he stressed that Chris- 
tians are not under the Jewish Law but 
under grace (Rom. vi: 14); he warned 
the Galatians that a return to the Jew- 
ish Law on their part would render his 
work among them in vain (Gal. iv: 
11); and he told the Colossians to pay 
no attention to those who blamed them 
for not observing Jewish Sabbaths (Col. 
ii: 16). Yet Mrs. White comes forward 
with a revival of the first-century Ju- 
daism St. Paul so strongly condemned! 

But if Christians are not obliged to 
observe the Jewish Sabbath, what day 
are they obliged to observe as a day of 
rest? The answer is—no particular 
day, so far as the New Testament is 
concerned. 

It is true that from the very begin- 
ning Christians gave special honor to 
the first day of the week. Christ had 
risen from the dead on the first day of 
the week; He had chosen that day for 
His appearances to the Apostles; and 
fifty days after His resurrection He had 
sent the Holy Ghost upon them on the 
first day of the week. What wonder 
that the early Christians held that day 
in particular esteem! So we read, in 
Acts xx: 7: “On the first day of the 
week, when we were assembled to break 
bread. . . .” To the Corinthians St. 
Paul wrote that collections were to be 
made among them when they met “on 
the first day of the week” (I Cor. xvi: 
2). And St. John, in the Apocalypse, 
referred to the first day of the week as 
“the Lord’s Day” (Rev. i: 10). 


What must be noted, however, is that 
the first Christians did not regard the 
first day of the week as a substitute for 
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the Jewish Sabbath. There was no 
question of transferring Jewish obliga- 
tions from one day to another. The ob- 
ligation of the Jewish Sabbath had 
lapsed, even as the Old Law generally 
had ceased to oblige. They did not 
regard it as necessary to abstain from 
secular pursuits on the first day of the 
week. They engaged in business as 
usual. But from motives of devotion 
they honored that day by meeting for 
the celebration of the Eucharist which 
Christ had left to them as His last 
legacy and command on the eve of His 
crucifixion and death. 


ORIGIN OF THE CHRISTIAN LAW 


The custom of meeting on the first 
day of the week became the Christian 
tradition. As early as 107 A.D. St. 
Ignatius of Antioch could write: “If 
we still live according to the Jewish 
observances, we confess that we do not 
accept the grace of Christ. Those who 
once lived according to the Old Law 
have come to a new hope, no longer ob- 
serving the Jewish Sabbath, but the 
Lord’s Day on which our Life rose from 
the dead.”* St. Justin Martyr, writing 
in 150 A.D., declared that Christians 
met “on the day which is called Sun- 
day” to celebrate the Lord’s Supper and 
read Sacred Scripture, and he added: 
“Sunday is the day on which we all 
hold our common assembly, because it 
is the first day on which God, when He 
changed the darkness and matter, made 
the world; and Jesus Christ our Savior 
on the same day rose from the dead.’” 
But no Christian dreamed of relating 
the observance of the Lord’s Day to 
the Decalogue, nor of identifying it 
with the Jewish observance. 

In the year 321 A.D., the Roman Em- 


* Epistle to the Magnesians, ec. 8, par. I. 
° Apology, Bk. I, ec. 67, sect. 3-8 


peror Constantine decreed that the first 
day of the week, Sunday, was to be ob- 
served as a civic day of rest from ordi- 
nary work and business. That did not 
impose any obligations of religious ob- 
servance upon Christians; it merely 
made convenient the observance of their 
traditional religious customs. 

Freedom from persecution now en- 
abled the Catholic Church to make her 
own laws regulating public worship; 
and in 336 A.D., at the Council of 
Laodicea, the ecclesiastical law was 
made obliging the faithful to assist at 
Mass and to abstain from servile work 
on Sundays. All Christians accepted 
that law in virtue of the divine authority 
Christ gave to His Church to legislate 
in His name when He said: ‘Whatso- 
ever you bind upon earth shall be bound 
also in heaven” (Matt. xviii: 18). 


SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTIST 
POSITION 


What does all this mean? It means 
that the Seventh-Day Adventists are 
wrong in saying that the Jewish Sab- 
bath still obliges, for the New Testa- 
ment declares it abrogated. They are 
right, however, in accusing other Prot- 
estants of inconsistency who speak of 
any obligation of Sunday observance 
while rejecting the authority of the 
Catholic Church. It is not that there 
is no authority in the Bible for Sunday 
observance. But there is no direct 
authority for it as an obligation. The 
only direct authority for Sunday reli- 
gious observance is that of the Catholic 
Chureh. Indirectly the Bible could be 
quoted for the obligation only in so far 
as the Bible clearly teaches the Cath- 
olic Church to have been authorized by 
Christ to act in His name. 

Seventh-Day Adventists, however, 
rather than accept the authority of the 
Catholic Church, prefer to accept that 
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of Mrs. Ellen G. White. Christ said, 
“T will build my church and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it” 
(Matt. xvi: 18). To His Church He 
promised: “I will be with you all days 
even till the end of the world” (Matt. 
xxviii: 20). But according to Mrs. 
White, the gates of hell did prevail 
against the Church, Christ did not ful- 
fill His promise of protection, and all 
Christendom fell into error. After over 
1800 years, Mrs. Ellen G. White had to 
be called upon in America to rectify the 
work of Christ; and upon her the true 
Church has been built, that of the 
Seventh-Day Adventists! Who can be- 
lieve it? 


HATRED OF ROME 


As prejudice against the Catholic 
Church and a consuming hatred of the 
Pope are part of the religion of the 
Seventh-Day Adventists, a study of 
their religion would not be complete 
without some reference to this aspect 
of it. Side by side with their efforts to 
restore the Sabbath observance of the 
ancient Jewish Law go fierce denuncia- 
tions of the Papacy for having, as they 
say, changed the Sabbath from the 
seventh to the first day of the week. 

All the colorful epithets used of Anti- 
christ and of his pagan kingdom which 
Adventists find in the Book of Revela- 
tion are applied to the Catholie Church. 
She is the “Searlet Woman,” the “Har- 
lot,” and “Babylon the Great.” To 
her they apply the words of St. John: 
“Upon her forehead was a name writ- 
ten: Mystery, Babylon the Great, the 
Mother of Harlots and abominations 
of the earth” (Rev. xvii: 5). And to 
her members they address the appeal: 
“Come out of her, my people, that ye 
be not partakers of her sins, and that 
ye receive not of her plagues” (Rev. 
xviii: 4). 
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One of their most treasured “proofs’”’ 
that the Pope is the “Beast” is drawn 
from the words of St. John: “Here is 
wisdom. Let him that hath under- 
standing count the number of the beast; 
for it is the number of a man; and his 
number is Six Hundred Three Score 
and Six” (Rev. xiii: 18). 

Overlooking the warning that wis- 
dom and understanding are required, 
Seventh-Day Adventists rush in where 
angels fear to tread. “The Pope,” they 
say, “has engraved on his Tiara his of- 
ficial title: ‘Vicarius Fil Dei,’ Latin 
for ‘Vicar of the Son of God.’” The 
numerical equivalents of the Latin let- 
tering give us the following “proof” 
that the Pope is indeed the Beast: 


Vv. 5 a 
BD xs 1 = 1 
C.. 100 LD. & THE 
i. © = 1 NUMBER 
a Fas 1 OF THE 
ee 1 D .. 500 BEAST 
J 5 E 0 
S 0 = 1 

112 + 554 — £666 


Now that may all be very satisfying 
to Seventh-Day Adventists. But not to 
anyone else. First, St. John wrote 
in Greek, and certainly had not the 
numerical equivalents of the Latin al- 
phabet in mind at the time. Secondly, 
there is no inscription at all on the Pa- 
pal Tiara. Thirdly, the title “Vicarius 
Fil Dev” is not, never has been, and 
never will be a title, official or otherwise, 
of the Pope. His official title is 
“Vicarius Christi,” Vicar of Christ as 
incarnate and as Founder of the Catho- 
lic Church. The title “Vicarius Filia 
Dew” was invented by some Protestant 
genius because it worked out in the way 
required for the sake of the argument 
he’ thought he could base upon it. But 
what is the use of an argument which 
begins with a bit of fantastic guesswork 
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which happens to be wrong? Not a 
reputable scholar in the world would 
dream of incorporating such rubbish on 
a commentary on Sacred Scripture. 

Most Scripture scholars interpret the 
number of the “Beast,” 666, as a cryptic 
reference to the pagan Emperor Nero. 
It certainly cannot refer to the Pope. 
For whatever be the true interpretation 
of this mystical number, it is the num- 
ber of “a man,” and undoubtedly indi- 
cates some one individual person. If 
it referred to a particular Pope, it could 
refer to none of the others. To which 
Pope will people refer it? To a past 
Pope? Then he is dead and gone, and 
we need not worry about him. 

However the number does not refer 
to any of the Popes at all. In his Com- 
mentary on the Book of Revelation in 
the Cambridge Bible series, the Rev. 
W. H. Simeox, M.A., says: 


It is most unjust and unreason- 
able, in fact, hardly less than blas- 
phemy, to treat the Papacy as the 
champion and representative of Anti- 
christ. In facet, the identification of 
the Papacy with Antichrist admits of 
direct refutation. “He is Antichrist,” 
says St. John, “who denieth the Fa- 
ther and the Son.” He defines the 
spirit of Antichrist as the “spirit that 
confesseth not that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh.” Now . . . it is 
certain that no Pope has ever denied 
the truth of the doctrines of the Trin- 
ity and of the Incarnation. 


Those words of a Cambridge Protes- 
tant scholar who obviously had no lean- 
ing toward Rome, vet who rejects ab- 
solutely charges prompted by ignorance 
and bigotry, should impress any think- 
ing person. 


PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUES 


Seventh-Day Adventists speak much 
of the “Signs of the Times’; but more 
than almost any other non-Catholic 


denomination they are behind the 
times. 

It is wonderful, of course, what peo- 
ple can find in the Bible, if they decide 
beforehand what they want to find 
there. One does not need any training 
or scholarship for that. One needs only 
unlimited eredulity. But this much is 
certain. All who have scholarship and 
training unanimously declare that what 
the Seventh-Day Adventists claim to 
find in the Bible is not really there, 
while an immense amount of teaching 
that is there they ignore and contradict. 

Finally, propaganda methods of the 
Seventh-Day Adventists need to be 
noticed. In their dealings with the 
public, these people adopt the policy of 
concealing their identity as far as they 
possibly can. As a trainee from one 
of their missionary colleges has written: 
‘Nor did I like our methods which stress 
anonymity. We were continually cov- 
ering up our denominational allegiance 
—anything short of a direct lie. The 
bait must be well set, or the fish might 
swim away too soon.’ There are radio 
sessions over the air entitled simply: 
“The Voice of Prophecy,” with no hint 
as to the religious body responsible for 
them. Travellers go from door to door 
selling literature with no indication of 
its origin except that it was printed by 
“The Signs Publishing Company,” or by 
“The Pacific Publishing Company,” or 
under some other non-committal desig- 
nation. 

Such reluctance to tell the truth about 
themselves is in keeping with the trav- 
esty of the truth which they offer to 
people in the name of the Christian 
religion. 


* Special article, “I Was a Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventist,” in The Anglican, April 10, 1953 

Note: Pamphlets on the Witnesses of 
Jehovah and on the Seventh-Day Adventists, 
by Rev. Dr. Rumble, MS.C., are obtainable 
from “Radio Replies Press,” 500 Robert St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn., US.A. 
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Religious Priests as 
Military Chaplains 


The Sacred Congregation of Reli- 
gious has recently issued an important 
Instruction with specific norms con- 
cerning religious priests assigned as 
chaplains to the armed forces.' In its 
preface the Instruction points out that 
since the number of priests of the secu- 
lar clergy is often not adequate for the 
spiritual welfare of men in service, it 
is therefore sometimes necessary for 
the Military Vicar to accept members 
of religious communities for this work. 
For this reason the Apostolic Delegates 
have asked the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious to provide special regulations 
to govern this situation. 

Thus in the Instruction Vicariis Cas- 
trensibus of the Sacred Consistorial 
Congregation, dated April 23, 1951,7 it 
was made plain that only experienced 
and very worthy religious priests should 
be selected for the chaplain’s aposto- 
late, and whenever possible, they should 
be assigned to places where houses of 
their own community were, since this 
was the desire of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Religious. It is the same Con- 
gregation which promulgates this pres- 
ent Instruction, the better to assure a 
holy and fruitful exercise of the duties 
of chaplain by members of religious 
communities. 


* Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXVII, pp. 
93-97. 

* Cf. Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXIII, pp. 
562-565. 
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Art. I—This part of the Instruction 
concerns the appointment and removal 
of chaplains who are religious, and the 
vigilance to be employed in their re- 
gard. The work of the military chap- 
lain is such that it cannot be exercised 
by a priest who remains in his own 
house and there lives the regular re- 
ligious life. On the contrary, the role 
of chaplain demands that nearly his 
entire time be constantly spent outside 
his religious family and in a secular 
way of life. Therefore, a_ religious 
should not be appointed except when 
there is a genuine necessity for his serv- 
ice because of a lack of enough chap- 
lains from the diocesan clergy. 

The naming of religious to the work 
of chaplain and their removal there- 
from, should in all matters be guided 
by those rules and norms which have 
been established to govern the appoint- 
ment of religious pastors.* Vigilance 
and correction in their regard belong 
to the Military Vicar and to the relig- 
ious superiors. In this matter, by 
“Military Vicar” is meant the residen- 
tial bishop of the place where the chap- 
lain is.5 In view of the special circum- 
stances in which the work of a chap- 
lain is often carried out, a religious su- 





°Cf. Canons 456; 454, §5, and Art. JII of 
this Instruction. 

* This control is legislated in Canon 631 and 
in the Instruction Vicariis Castrensibus, previ- 
ously cited. 

5In the rest of this Instruction the term 
“Military Vicar” evidently refers to the Mili- 
tary Vicar: Cardinal Spellman, whose Aux- 
iliary is the Most Rev. James H. Griffiths. 
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perior should appoint no one who is 
unwilling, unless the reasons for that 
appointment are very grave. 


Art. II—The burden is on the con- 
science of those concerned, that in times 
of peace only religious should be ac- 
cepted as chaplains who have reached 
their 35th birthday, or, in case of real 
necessity, such as have at least com- 
pleted the 30th year of age, provided 
that these latter have quite mature 
qualities of soul. Besides, those selected 
for the Chaplain Corps should be out- 
standing in knowledge, piety and re- 
ligious spirit, and they should not be 
motivated to seek the work through 
some desire for false liberty. 

Art. III—As regards the time of their 
service, religious military chaplains can 
be removed, for just reasons, ad nutwm 
of the Military Vicar and the religious 
superior. However, the religious su- 
perior should so arrange the matter in 
a timely way with the Military Vicar 
that the removal will not cause diffi- 
culty with the military authorities, and 
will offer no detriment to the apostolic 
work. 


Religious priests should not be con- 
stituted in the office of chaplain for 
longer than five years, and every two 
years the consent of the religious su- 
perior must be renewed. After this five 
year period the religious priest should 
not continue in this work, unless he 
readily returns to a religious house of 
perfect observance for a stay of some 
months. However, the religious su- 
perior can dispense from this require- 
ment, particularly when the chaplain 
was not entirely deprived of the benefit 
of the religious life during his term in 
the service. 


Art. IV—With regard to the canoni- 
cal status of the religious military chap- 
lain, he is not to be considered as num- 
bered among those who are “exclaus- 


trated,”® but rather among those who, 
for the sake of the ministry, are legiti- 
mately absent although remaining sub- 
ject to their superiors in religion.’ As 
religious legitimately absent, military 
chaplains have the obligations and the 
rights of their community, and even 
can retain or undertake those activi- 
ties of their community which do not 
de iure or de facto conflict with their 
duties as chaplains. Likewise, a chap- 
lain is obliged always to observe faith- 
fully whatever he has pledged himself 
to God by vows to observe. Nor does 
he cease to be held by those prescrip- 
tions of the Rule and Constitutions 
which he has professed and which are 
consonant with his state and office as 
chaplain. 

Art. V—In so far as his priestly and 
religious life are concerned, religious 
chaplains must bear in mind the con- 
tents of the Instruction Vicarus Cas- 
trensibus. The major superiors ought 
to give letters of obedience to their sub- 
jects destined for the arduous work of 
the Chaplain Corps, and in those letters 
they should delineate what is here said 
regarding religious discipline, accom- 
modating it to any special circum- 
stances. If they see fit, they may pru- 
dently elaborate according to need. It 
is of prime importance that each reli- 
gious chaplain be affiliated to some 
house of his community, the superior 
of which is to take care of the religious 
in spiritual and temporal matters.® 

When in the judgment of the major 
superiors the number of religious serv- 
ing in the Chaplain Corps seems to re- 








*Cf. Canon 639. This exclaustration, in ad- 
dition to other legal effects, places a religious 
under obedience to his local ordinary. 

7 Cf. Canon 606, § 2. 

*’ The system used in many communities of 
Regulars having a centralized organization of 
a “Province,” by which the religious are con- 
stituted de familia of a particular house, 
would seem to meet this requirement of the 
Instruction to the letter. 
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quire it, an “Office” for a Province or 
a region or a country might be set up. 
Its function would be (under the super- 
vision of the superiors) to take charge 
of the spiritual, intellectual and mate- 
rial interests of the chaplains, and to 
aid local superiors in carrying out this 
work. 

It is very desirable that one or an- 
other religious military chaplain be as- 
signed to the Military Vicar to counsel 
and assist him in these matters. It is 
earnestly recommended that superiors 
(either themselves or through the pre- 
viously mentioned “Office”’) and Mili- 
tary Vicars should place religious chap- 
lains, whenever possible, in those sta- 
tions where a house of their own com- 
munity is established. The chaplains, 
if it ean be arranged should pass the 
night in a house of their community, 
or at least in some religious or pious 
house. Superiors should constantly re- 
mind the chaplains of those rules and 
opportune cautions set forth in their 
Constitutions, Rule and Statutes, which 
conduce to the safeguarding of chastity, 
and the superiors should admonish the 
chaplains to observe these conscien- 
tiously. 

With convenient frequency the re- 
ligious superiors should inquire of the 
Military Vicar how their subjects are 
demeaning themselves, and, if need be, 
they should discuss matters with the 
chaplain himself. In this way dangers 
may be removed from the religious and 
he may be efficaciously assisted to carry 
out his duties in a thoroughly devoted 
manner. 

The religious chaplain should ac- 
knowledge himself as subject to the 
power of his superiors in approximately 
the same way as religious assigned to 
parishes. Hence, leaving intact the 
rights of the Military Vicar, the chap- 
lain’s entire religious and sacerdotal 
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life remains amenable to the vigilance, 
examination and judgment of his su- 
periors. From them he may prudently 
seek and receive such dispensations and 
faculties as concern the religious life 
and as are necessary for him. He may 
also, in the prudent judgment of the 
superior, observe that manner of say- 
ing the divine office and of celebrating 
divine services established by the Mili- 
tary Vicar.’ 

At intervals determined by his su- 
periors, the religious chaplain should 
render a statement of his income and 
expenses to his immediate superior, in 
order that his religious poverty may be 
preserved. Whatever balance remains 
from the money received by the chap- 
lain and not used in necessary expenses, 
must be forwarded to his superior, as 
required by his vow of poverty.1° Due 
allowance should be made for special 
fiscal requirements established by the 
Military Vicar, or by the civil or mili- 
tary law. 

Correspondence by letters between 
the chaplain and his superiors should be 
regular. As often as practicable the 
superiors should visit the chaplains, or 
have delegates do so. Similarly, the 
superiors should see to it that the chap- 
lains are visited by their confreres, par- 
ticularly by those of that house to 
which the chaplain is affiliated, and by 
those of neighboring houses, in order 
that a mutual spirit of charity might 
be fostered. This same office of charity 
should be hospitably exercised toward 
other religious military chaplains who 
dwell far from some house of their own 
community. 

Religious chaplains should strive to 
excel other military chaplains in fra- 
ternal love and in the ardor of their 


*Cf. the Instruction Vicariis Castrensibus, 
n. VII—Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXTIII, 
p. 563. 

“Cf. Canon 594, § 2. 
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priestly zeal, so that by their lives they 
may manifest the model of a good sol- 
dier of Jesus Christ. 

They should faithfully satisfy the 
duty of annual spiritual exercises of a 
retreat, observing the custom of medi- 
tating on divine things in a house of 
their own community. Once a month 
they should withdraw into some reli- 
gious house for the purpose of recollec- 
tion, where, being removed from the 
world’s commotion, they may pass a 
day in the contemplation of heavenly 
things. 

At times of vacation the chaplains 
should not pass those days among rela- 
tions!! or in places chosen by their own 
will, but in religious houses or places 
determined by the superiors, thereby 
conforming themselves to the mind of 
the superiors. 

What is prescribed in Articles IV and 
V must be observed even in time of war. 

Given at Rome, February 2, 1955. 


ys VALERIUS Card. VALERI, Prefect 
Areadius Larraona, C.M.F., Secretary 


RELEVANCE 


The tenor of this Instruction is one 
that recognizes the practical difficulties 
confronting religious priests assigned to 
the armed forces. While their general 
record is, according to all known ac- 
counts, one deserving of the highest 
commendation, nevertheless the mind 
of the Church is that the supply of 
chaplains be obtained from the secular 
clergy if possible. As the Instruction 
clearly intimates, there are perhaps 
greater dangers for members & religious 
communities than for the diocesan 

“The Instruction uses the word “propin- 
quos” in its text—Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
XXXXVII, p. 97. Possibly there is meant 
here “acquaintances” although “relations” is 
probably the accurate translation. The stricter 
wording would seem inapplicable in a com- 


munity accustomed to allow its members an 
annual visit home. 


clergy, since the former are accustomed 
to more automatic safeguards in their 
religious state. 

Article I reaffirms the power of resi- 
dential bishops in their office of vigi- 
lance and correction, even where exempt 
religious are concerned, and this is a 
logical development of the power given 
to bishops by Canons 616 and 619. In 
penal matters this Instruction seems to 
make the rights of the local ordinary 
cumulative with that of the Military 
Vicar and religious superiors, although 
essentially secondary in quality.’ 

This Instruction takes cognizance of 
the need for a solid spiritual foundation 
for priests engaged in the challenging 
apostolate of the military chaplaincy. 
Pope Pius XII underscored this same 
requirement in his Exhortation Menti 
Nostrae.™* 

Article V makes special note of the 
canonical status of the religious chap- 
lain: he remains in the fullest sense a 
religious, and every effort must be made 
to keep this status intact. Observance 
of his vows remains the essence of his 
life, and only with reluctance can any 
adjustments in obedience and poverty 
be undertaken. This notable document 
stresses the need for a very constant 
solicitude on the part of religious su- 
periors for the entire welfare of their 
subjects serving as chaplains. 


Dignities 
Domestic Prelates of His Holiness:' 
Msgrs.—John M. Bellamy; Anthime 
Charbonneau; Walter J. Funcke; 
Harold J. Martin; Stephen Wojcie- 
chowski—all of the diocese of Ogdens- 


burg. 
George A. Carton; Edward §. Dunn; 





~ ®Cf, the Instruction Vicariis Castrensibus 
—Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XX XXIII, p. 562. 
* Cf. Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXII, p. 
658. 
’ Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXVI, p. 617 
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Leo Henkel—all of the diocese of 
Peoria. 

Consultor to the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Seminaries and Universities: 
His Excellency John Martin O’Conner, 
Rector of North American College. 

Assistant at the Pontifical Throne:? 
His Excellency Joseph H. Albers, 
Bishop of Lansing. 

Protonotaries Apostolic “ad instar 
participantium” :17 

Msgrs.—Daniel P. O’Connell of the 
diocese of Galveston; William F. 
Kearney of the diocese of Bridgeport; 
John J. Kennedy of the diocese of 
Bridgeport. 

Domestic Prelates of His Holiness:'* 

Msgrs.—James A. Harding; James J. 
Hogan; Francis A. Kasprowicz; William 
A. Margerum; Emmet A. Monahan; 
Francis M. J. Thronton; George A. 
Welsh—all of the diocese of Trenton. 

Henry M. Callahan; Michael J. Car- 
nicke; Nicholas P. Coleman; George B. 
Curtiss; William J. Fox; Emil Jasiello; 
James F. Murphy—all of the diocese of 
Bridgeport. 

Peter A. Bissen; Thomas J. Coston; 
William Coughlan; Cornelius Lalley; 
James C. Maher—all of the diocese of 
Des Moines. 

George J. Flanigen; John A. Shea; 
Joseph H. Siener—all of the diocese of 
Nashville. 

Edward Aumann; John J. Barry; 
Ladislaus F. Bednarski; William J. 
Bronner; Nicholas Brust; Edmund J. 
Goebel; William V. Groessel; Joseph J. 
Heim; James W. Huepper; Leo Peter 
Johnson; Charles F. Keyser; Philip J. 
Klein; George Knackert; Leonard W. 
Lieven; James W. Nellen; Michael 
Plale; George Regenfuss; John J. Sulli- 
van; Paul F. Tanner; John A. Wie- 

















* Ibid., p. 749 

* Ibid. 

* Thid. 

'’ Thid., pp. 750-751 
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ezorek—all of the archdiocese of Mil- 
waukee. 

George M. Dowd; James H. Doyle; 
Augustine 8S. Hargedon; William F. 
Reilly; Myles J. MeSwiney; Alexander 
Ogonowski; Robert J. Sennott; Patrick 
H. Walsh—all of the archdiocese of 
Boston. 

Emile J. Cousineau; Emery L. Gott- 
schall; Philip L. Kennedy; Frederick R. 
Stenger; John P. Stoesser—all of the 
diocese of Joliet. 

Michael L. Doyle; Francis J. Prokes; 
A. E. Wermerskirchen—all of the dio- 
cese of Winona. 

Leonard A. Bauer; Raymond L. Har- 
baugh—both of the diocese of Belle- 
ville. 

Vernon Peter Aleman; Henry C. 
Bezou; Gerard L. Frey; Paul J. Gauci; 
James J. Gillespie; Edwin J. Gubler; 
Bernard Hammerstein; Felix F. Miller; 
Charles J. Murphy—all of the arech- 
diocese of New Orleans. 

Private Chamberlains of His Holi- 
ness: 19 

Msgrs.—John J. Endebrock of the 
diocese of Trenton. 

Thomas A. Donnellan; Harold S. 
Engel; John P. Haverty—all of the 
archdiocese of New York. 

Archbishop Thomas Benjamin 
Cooray, O.M.I., of Colombo in Ceylon, 
has been named Assistant at the Pon- 
tifical Throne.?° 

Msgrs.—Vineenzo Castellino; Joseph 
Wengert, both of the archdiocese of 
Nagpur in India, elevated to the rank 
of Domestic Prelates of His Holiness.*" 

Msgr.,-Henry Weyer, of the arch- 
diocese of Nagpur, elevated to the rank 
of Private Chamberlain of His Holi- 
ness.?? 


(This list continued in June issue.) 











” Ibid., p. 752 

” Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXVI, p. 616 
** Thid. 

* Ibid., p. 618 
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Homies FOR THE Monra 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By ANTHONY F. LA BAU, S.J. 





Trinity Sunday 


Faith and ‘“Respectability” 


“We beseech Thee that in the firmness of the same Faith we may ever be defended 
from all adversities” (Prayer of the Mass). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) “Respectable” sin 

(2) Re-writing the Commandments 

(3) Conclusion: The code of the “respect- 
able” has substituted so-called Bibli- 
cal Spectaculars for Sacred Scripture, 
rules of social behavior for the Com- 
mandments, analysts for the confes- 
sor, birth control for God’s Provi- 


de nce. 


The daily reports of happenings in 
the lives of men are full of ironic 
tragedy: a jet test-pilot, just down 
from the fastest power-dive man has 
ever made, walks into the path of a 
moving jeep and is killed; an All- 
American football player dies after 
a fall down a flight of three steps; one 
of the most daring American generals 
in the recent war in Europe is fatally 
injured when two cars collide on a 
peaceful country road in Bavaria. 

As you sit quietly and devoutly here 
at Mass this Trinity Sunday morning, 
my dear people, of what are you afraid? 
Answer that question and you will know 
a great deal about yourselves. 

Are you fearful of the all-destroying 
atomic war that could be triggered off 
throughout the world at any moment? 
There is a far more destructively 


terrible war going on right outside this 
church at this very moment against 
your immortal soul. Is there a worry 
somewhere deep within you that you 
or those you love may contract a dread- 
ful disease which would cause horrible 
bodily suffering for years? A deadly 
disease is right now trying to infect 
you and those you love, and the only 
result of that infection would be years 
without end of agonies of soul. 

This disease is simply the smother- 
ing pressure that is exerted against our 
love and service of God, the insistent 
attraction and demands of passing 
things around us—the food we must eat, 
the clothes we want to wear, the homes 
we should like to live in, the friends 
we must keep up with, the discomforts 
we cannot bear, the places we cannot 
miss, the things we have to do, the ap- 
pearances we must maintain, the im- 
pressions we try to make. 

“RESPECTABLE SIN” 

This would be the tragedy and the 
irony of the centuries, that we, in try- 
ing to gain too much during our lives, 
would, at the end of our days here, lose 
the one single thing we can take with 
us—our own priceless souls which 
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Christ died to save. The attack the 
Devil makes on us through an absorp- 
tion in material things brings about a 
wholly wordly outlook and a reversed 
sense of values. But we must be re- 
spectable: we don’t worry about the 
Mass we miss on Sunday morning so 
long as the party on Saturday night 
was with the “right” people. We must 
be prudent: a doctor’s advice is more 
important than God’s law and God’s 
Providence, and, besides, we already 
have two children. We are logical: if 
I don’t take this, someone else will. We 
are sympathetic: why shouldn’t she get 
a divoree, after the way he drinks! 
We are modern: everyone is wearing 
them on the beach this year. We are 
self-sacrificing: Ud just as soon skip 
shows like that myself, but Joe has 
bought the tickets already. We are 
solicitous: his first wife never really 
gave him a chance. 


And slowly we get farther and farther 
away from the law of God and the 
things of eternity. For the impact of 
the world on us is continuous. Check 
this for yourselves! Choose eight out 
of nine programs on your radio or tele- 
vision sets; pick up newspapers, or a 
pocket-size book, or practically any 
inagazine on any rack; walk into most 
business offices or stores; talk to any 
group of people; see practically any 
movie or play. Almost always and 
everywhere and in everything today 
you will find a complete ignoring of the 
simple truth that all things on the face 
of the earth were created only to aid 
man in praising, reverencing and serv- 
ing God, thus saving his soul. 

Arrayed solidly against this subtle 
danger of our being too much con- 
cerned with the material things of this 
world is our entire profession of faith 
as Catholics. From the opening words 
of the Creed, “I believe in God the 
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Father Almighty,” all through each of 
the various articles down to the last, 
“IT believe in the resurrection of the 
body and life everlasting,’ we, as 
Catholics, set our eyes on Heaven, 
acknowledging that this earthly life 
is a passing thing and that everything 
in it must be taken and used, or avoided, 
in terms of eternity. And today, in the 
celebration of the feast of the Most 
Blessed Trinity, we highlight our con- 
fidence in God and our belief in the 
supernatural; we ask God in the prayer 
of the Mass that faith and the life of 
faith may defend us from all adversi- 
ties here on earth. 


RE-WRITING THE COMMANDMENTS 


After the time of Christ, my dear 
people, the enemy of men’s souls used 
the tactics of relentless persecution, 
forcing those who loved Christ to flee 
to the catacombs, hunting them there 
and dragging them out to pay for their 
souls with physical torture and death 
by fire or beast or cross or stone. But 
Christ stood by, and faith in Him made 
the persecuted brave. 

But in this our day, the Prince of 
Devils would ensnare our souls quietly 
and softly, by replacing Sacred Scrip- 
ture with so-called “Biblical Spectacu- 
lars,” the cross with foam rubber 
cushions, confession with psychiatry, 
the Commandments with rules of so- 
cial etiquette, hell with hydrogen 
bombs, God’s Providence with man’s 
birth control, freedom with license, 
right order in life with the terrible 
tyranny of first things last. And still, 
amid all the comfortable, seductive 
chaos of this age of materialism, Christ 
stands strongly by, beckoning to us with 
the finger of supernatural faith and 
showing us the sure way home through 
‘ares and pleasures, joys and mis- 
fortunes, difficulties and successes. 
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Feast of Corpus Christi 


You Have Come to the Right Place 


“Grant us . 


. 80 to venerate the Sacred Mysteries of Thy Body and Blood that 


we may constantly experience in ourselves the fruit of Thy Redemption” (Prayer 
of the Mass). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Memorial of the Passion 

(2) The Mass as praise, thanksgiving, pe- 
tition, atonement 

(3) Conclusion: If people knew what the 
Mass could do for them, why do so 
many check the attendance of their 
friends, their latest styles, and how 
old-looking they are getting? 


Two months ago you knelt sadly be- 
fore the cross of Christ on Good Fri- 
day afternoon here in our church. As 
you looked upon the image of the thorn- 
crowned, whipped, bleeding God-Man, 
perhaps for a moment of prayerful 
reverie you wondered what Almighty 
God could ever have seen in us poor 
humans that He should leave Heaven 
and become one of us. “Lord, You 
knew that we would do this to You one 
day. Why did You ever come to our 
earth?” If you listened carefully, the 
agonized figure on the cross may have 
inspired you to find your answer: “I 
came to your earth to bring you back 
to Heaven. I came to redeem you, 
paying on this cross your debt of 
punishment for the sins of mankind. I 
came to restore to you everything which 
you had thrown away and lost by 
sin.” 

Today, my dear people, as you kneel 
before the Tabernacle on the Feast of 
the Blessed Sacrament, perhaps you 
might ask Him this wondering ques- 
tion: “Dear Lord, You knew how often 
a busy world would pass You by here 
in your Tabernacle. You foresaw the 
long loneliness of your stay on our 
altars when even we who are closest 


to You and who love You would forget 
Your Presence. Why did You ever stay 


with us?” 


MEMORIAL OF THE PASSION 


The answer that would come to your 
heart from the Tabernacle at that ques- 
tion would be the same answer you 
received from the cross. For in a very 
direct way today’s Feast of Corpus 
Christi is Good Friday all over again: 
the Blessed Eucharist is the continua- 
tion of the Holy Sacrifice of the Cross 
on Calvary. That is why we say in 
the prayer of this morning’s Mass: 


O God, Who in this wonderful 
Sacrament has left us a memorial of 
Thy Passion, grant us, we beseech 
Thee, so to venerate the Sacred 
Mysteries of Thy Body and Blood 
that we may constantly experience 
in ourselves the fruit of Thy redemp- 
tion. 


Christ could have redeemed us from 
the captivity of sin and reconciled us 
to His offended Father in many ways. 
He chose the Sacrifice of the Cross. 
Wherefore, in the Supper chamber the 
night before Good Friday, “while they 
were still at table, Jesus took bread, 
and blessed, and broke it, and gave it 
to his disciples, saying, Take, cat, this 
is my body. Then He took a cup, and 
offered thanks, and gave it to them, say- 
ing, Drink, all of you, of this; for this 
is my blood, of the new testament, which 
is to be shed for many, to the remission 
of sins” (Matt. xxvi: xxvi-28). “Do 
this for a commemoration of me” (Luke 
xxli: 19). 
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In just a few minutes your own parish 
priest, here on this altar, will follow the 
command of Christ, and in remem- 
brance of Him will take bread in his 
fingers and bowing low over the Altar 
will. breathe the words: “This is my 
body,” and over the chalice of wine he 
will say, “For this is the chalice of my 
blood, of the new and everlasting testa- 
ment, the mystery of faith, which for 
you and for many will be shed unto the 
remission of sins.” By the power of 
ordination that made your priest an- 
other Christ, Christ Himself offers the 
sacrifice in this Mass. By the strength 
of the words of consecration that change 
the bread and wine into His Body and 
Blood, Christ is the Victim in the Sacri- 
fice of this Mass. The only difference 
between our altar and Calvary is that 
the immolation of the Victim here can- 
not be the murderous thing it was there, 
for Christ, having once triumphed over 
death in His Resurrection, can die no 
more. 

So this Mass that you are now at- 
tending is the same real Sacrifice that 
was Calvary. Like Calvary, this Mass 
is Christ continually giving Himself 
for your sins. And, therefore, this 
Mass, like Calvary, is the centerpoint 
not merely of your religion, but of vour 
entire existence. 

What does it mean to you? God for- 
bid that ever the eternal Sacrifice of 
the Mass be merely a forty-five minute 
obligation imposed upon you each week 
which you must observe under pain of 
committing mortal sin! 


THE MASS AS PRAISE 


The Holy Sacrifice being offered on 
our altar this morning, as on every 
altar throughout the world every morn- 
ing, afternoon or evening, is offered as 
a magnificent act of praise of God. 
We are creatures of God, He made us, 
we depend on Him; it is proper that we 
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pay Him our reverence and praise, that 
we acknowledge His supreme dominion 
over us. The Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass as the central act of worship of 
our religion is the greatest act of praise 
of which we humans are capable; noth- 
ing else in the entire world can pos- 
sibly compare with it as a means of 
glorifying and praising God. As you 
kneel or sit or stand here this moment, 
my dear people, you must remind your- 
selves that this is your act of praise of 
God. You join with Christ and the 
Chureh and the priest in offering this 
infinite tribute of praise to God for His 
being Infinite Goodness. If that be true 
(and it is), ean you possibly sleep so 
long, or dawdle over a cup of coffee, or 
page through the Sunday paper, so that 
you arrive here in our church late for 
the precious Sacrifice of Calvary? 


THE MASS AS THANKSGIVING 


The Holy Sacrifice is being offered 
as an act of thinksgiving to God for all 
He has done for us creatures. For what 
does the human race thank God? For 
everything: for His making us; for the 
world full of things He gave us to aid us 
on our way to Heaven; for the eternal 
destiny He has given us; for the Church 
of which we are members; for the 
Blessed Mother to whom He has given 
charge over us; for our minds; for our 
wills; for the capacity for good we see 
in ourselves; for the safeguards with 
which we are blessed against evil. What 
special thing has God given for which 
vou should be especially grateful? 
Whatever it may be, the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass is your special way of 
thanking God for it and for everything 
else, for in no other single way can you 
Can you, there- 
fore, sincerely come here to Mass this 


show your gratitude. 


morning and sit, stand or kneel dis- 
tractedly during the Holy Sacrifice, 
looking around at ushers or late-comers, 
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nodding to a friend, observing who is 
present and what they are wearing, 
with whom they are, how old they are 
getting? 

Those first two purposes, to praise 
God for His Goodness and to thank God 
for His benefits fit in perfectly with His 
position as Lord of the world and Giver 
of all blessings. The next two purposes 
of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass look 
rather to our condition as creatures 
subject to God. 


THE MASS AS PETITION 


Holy Mass is offered as an act of 
petition to Almighty God to obtain for 
ourselves and for others all the special 
graces and favors we need to make of 
our life the prelude to Heaven. And 
what needs we have! We are so weak 
in ourselves, we human beings, pushed 
here and there constantly by all the 
difficulties of our daily lives and so 
easily forgetting our main purpose in 
life—Heaven. Yet we are so strong, 
so intent on selfishly garnering for our- 
selves everything our eyes see, so proud 
of ourselves, so insistent on our own 
will, so eager for pleasure, and so de- 
termined to avoid hard or unpleasant 
things especially for our souls’ sake. 
What special need have you in which 
you need God’s help? The Holy Saeri- 
fice of the Mass is your best way of 
asking Him for it. Do you want that 
need and ten thousand others fulfilled? 
Then how can any of you just sit taut 


in your pews, straining for the end of 
Holy Mass so that you can dash for the 
nearest door! How can you run out 
before the Tabernacle is closed at Com- 
munion time, or as soon as the priest’s 
hand is lowered after the blessing of 
the Mass? 


THE MASS AS ATONEMENT 


And a fourth purpose of the Holy 
Sacrifice is that of atonement, to ex- 
press to God our sorrow for having 
offended Him, to ask for forgiveness 
and to lessen the temporal punishment 
due our sins. Have you committed 
deliberate mortal sin in your life? 
Have you sincerely felt sick in your 
heart for the ingratitude and lack of 
love you showed God by that insult to 
Him? Have you wished you could re- 
peatedly and constantly make up to 
God for the dreadfulness of your sin? 
And though you know that through 
God's merey you have done all you can 
to express your sorrow to Him, do you 
still feel that reminding Him of your 
regret strengthens your intention of 
never slipping again? Or, God forbid, 
are you presently the victim, making 
Christ a Victim too, of some selfish 
habit of sin which you find so hard to 
break? Then stand simply here as you 
would were you now on Calvary, and 
through the words and prayers of the 
Mass express your sorrow for sin in the 
best way possible to you and the rest 
of us. 


Sunday within the Octave of Corpus Christi 
By His Death He Is Present 


“For Thou never failest to govern those whom Thou dost firmly establish in Thy 
love” (Prayer of the Mass). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Man’s little gods 
(2) Are we too good for frequent Holy 
Communion? 


(3) Conclusion: Pope after Pope has 
urged that we approach the altar rail 
as often as possible, making it easier 
for us to do so. 
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As the public life of the Son of God 
drew ominously toward its close on the 
eve of the first Good Friday, the God- 
Man, who had so easily and so often 
evaded the ludicrous little traps His 
enemies had set for Him, found His 
Apostles faced with a dilemma. 

Tomorrow, by the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Cross, He would give His very life 
in atonement to God for the sins of 
the world. His own knew that His 
death would bring life to men, but they 
thought that it would also deprive them 
of His Presence. And as Christ looked 
for the last time around the little group 
with Him in the supper chamber that 
Holy Thursday night, He saw that, 
while Peter and James and John and 
Andrew and the rest absolutely needed 
the life His death would bring, they 
also would very much miss His Pres- 
ence for strength and encouragement 
to live their lives His way. 

How did Jesus resolve this concern 
of His Apostles? He took bread into 
His hands, and then wine, and miracu- 
lously He turned them into His very 
own self. He instituted the Sacrament 
of the Holy Eucharist which was, at 
one and the same time, both the very 
Sacrifice which His death would per- 
fect on the cross tomorrow and also 
the very Presence of Himself that men 
needed so much. And to Peter and 
James and John and Andrew and the 
rest, and to all their successor-priests 
until the end of time, Christ gave the 
power of repeating that miracle of the 
Holy Eucharist. 


MAN’S LITTLE GODS 


We need the inspiring Presence of 
God close to us today, as Christ knew 
we should, because there are so many 
little gods striving for our devotion. 
The little god of soft comfort, for in- 
stance, that is all around us, the little 
gods of Broadway and Hollywood, and 
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the channel-selector. The more these 
little gods fill our hearts and aspira- 
tions with themselves, the more re- 
mote the One True God and Heaven 
seems. The more temporal affairs 
press upon our minds and imaginations, 
the more distant and almost legendary 
becomes the God-Man who lived and 
walked our earth in Galilee two thou- 
sand years ago. So, by the Providence 
of God who knows what is in man, we 
have, never farther away from us than 
the nearest Catholic church, the real 
Sacramental Presence of Christ. 

His delight is to be with us. How 
delighted, on the other hand, are we to 
be with Him? How often have you 
come to visit Christ in church since 
last Sunday’s Mass? Did you pass 
by often during the week? Did you 
spare even a minute to come in and 
break the loneliness of the empty church 
with a visit to Christ? 

One day, my dear people, a Catholic 
lady invited a_ well-disposed non- 
Catholic friend of hers to High Mass in 
her parish church. As they were walk- 
ing home, the Catholic asked her friend 
how she liked the ceremonies. “Beauti- 
ful,” the non-Catholic woman said of 
the singing and the sermon, the incense 
and the flowers, the bells and all the 
actions of the Mass. “But that pecu- 
liar manceuver everyone made on 
getting into the seats and leaving them 
—what was the point of that?” The 
Catholic explained why we genuflect 
before Christ in the Blessed Sacrament. 
After a little pause the non-Catholic 
woman said, “If I believed, as you 
Catholics do, that God Himself is pres- 
ent in the little cabinet on your altar, 
I should spend every second of time I 
could in that church and I should never 
get off my knees in adoration before the 
Presence of God.” 

How many of us who do believe by 
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our faith, pass our churches so busily 
by. Or when we do come into the 
Presence of Christ, how many of us 
make a quick stab of a genuflection, 
slip into the pew, rest our backs on the 
seat in a half-kneel and, with our lips 
moving mechanically over an inatten- 
tive prayer, look carefully around the 
church, apparently missing nothing— 
except the Presence of Christ on the 
altar? Isn’t it, my dear people, as 
though God had come personally to 
our homes, and we quietly closed to 
door against Him? 


ARE WE TOO GOOD FOR 
FREQUENT HOLY COMMUNION? 


One day Christ had said openly in 
a synagogue in Capharnaum: “I my- 
self am the living bread that has come 
down from Heaven. If anyone eats of 
this bread, he shall live forever. And 
now, what is this bread which I am to 
give? It is my flesh, given for the life 
of the world” (John vi: 51-52). 

In view of the graciousness of Christ, 
who will come to us in Holy Com- 
munion whenever we wish, it is strange 
why many of you do not receive Holy 
Communion more frequently. It can’t 
be that you somehow have gotten the 
idea that you don’t need the Blessed 
Sacrament—when Christ has so clearly 
said that you do, when Pope after 
Pope in the last fifty years has con- 


stantly urged us to approach the altar 
rail as often as possible, and making it 
easier and easier for us to do so. 

It can’t be that somehow you are 
afraid of becoming too familiar with 
the Blessed Sacrament! For you could 
never become too familiar with the 
Blessed Sacrament merely by frequently 
coming to the communion rail. If you 
devoutly and humbly and _ lovingly 
give Christ a warm welcome in Holy 
Communion, you need never fear re- 
ceiving Him too frequently. 

It can’t be that ever, my dear people, 
in a mistaken form of humility you 
would convince yourselves you really 
aren’t good enough to receive Christ 
frequently in the Blessed Sacrament. 
The real truth is, and we must all ac- 
knowledge it, none of us 1s good enough 
not to receive Christ often and always 
into our souls. For the particular grace 
the Sacrament of Holy Eucharist gives 
is to unite our souls to Christ by the 
fervor of love. And in our daily battle 
with the world for our immortal soul, 
nothing but the constant, close, burn- 
ing love of God can help us. Without 
Christ and His love there is little we 
ean do. With Christ inspiring and 
leading us, Christ at our sides guiding 
us, Christ actually a part of us through 
the Blessed Sacrament of His Love, life 
can hold no dangers for us, and there 
is nothing we cannot do. 


Feast of the Sacred Heart 


The Love to Live By 


“O God who in the heart of Thy Son wounded for our sins dost deign mercifully 
to bestow upon us the infinite treasure of Thy love, grant ... that we... may 
perform the duty of worthy satisfaction” (Prayer of the Mass). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The object of full human love 
(2) The love to live by 
(3) The heart is the symbol of love be- 
tween man and woman, a finite love. 


The Sacred Heart of Jesus recalls the 
greatest love between the God who 
made us and ourselves. 


Last Christmas the orphan children 
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in a large city institution were given 
a Santa Claus Party by a local club. 
The usual gifts of candy, games and 
toys were generously provided and glee- 
fully received, but all during the fes- 
tivities it was noticed that a little five- 
year-old girl was not co-operating with 
very much enthusiasm. One of the club 
members tried to bring her into the 
gaiety, asking her if she liked the doll 
she had been given, if she wanted 
more ice cream, if she was having a 
good time. And to all these questions 
the child replied with a faintly misty- 
eyed nod. Finally the bewildered host 
picked her up and asked if there was 
anything else she would like that she 
hadn’t yet received at the party. For 
just a second the child hesitated, the 
stiff press of her mouth and quivering 
lip giving a warning that every parent 
understands. “I want someone to love 
me” the little orphan said, just as the 
full flood of tears came. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WORD 
IN THE LANGUAGE 


We adults are not very different at all 
from that pitiful little orphan child. 
We go through life from one age to 
another, needing love and wanting to 
be loved. It isn’t just sentimentality, 
and it isn’t just the passing effect on 
us of things like adolescence. We were 
made by God that way. He put in us 
a yearning for affection and for friend- 
ship, and we find by experience that 
we don’t want to live totally alone. 
“No man is an island.” 

We find ourselves, in our conversa- 
tions and discussions about this yearn- 
ing in our natures, using words which 
pertain to the heart. An un-loving per- 
son we call heartless. One who loves 
too easily is soft-hearted. One for 
whom love has been interrupted, by 
death, for instance, we call broken- 
hearted. 
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The Sacred Heart is a symbol of the 
redemptive love of Christ hanging with 
arms outstretched for us on a cross of 
agony. His mercy, His loving us sacri- 
ficially, despite our ingratitude, and 
actually at the very moments of our in- 
gratitude—this is a mystery beyond the 
grasp of our human minds. 


THE OBJECT OF FULL HUMAN LOVE 


It is surely the end of all our human 
yearning for love. For what love could 
any mere creature show us that is not 
magnified infinitely by God’s love for 
us? Creature-love is sometimes self- 
ish; the love of the Sacred Heart on the 
cross of Calvary was not selfish. Hu- 
man love is dependent on circumstances 
that change; the love of the Sacred 
Heart on Calvary depended on one 
circumstance—the debt of punishment 
we sinners owed God for the sin of 
Adam and Eve, an historical fact that 
‘an never change. Love of a creature 
often is destroyed when there is no 
return of love for that creature; the 
merciful love of the Sacred Heart comes 





constantly even to those of us who by 
sin reject and do not return Christ’s 
love. 

The human heart which does not 
direct its quest toward someone or 
something is a wandering, groping 
heart that has no place to go. And you 
know from your own experience that 
God didn't make your human heart that 
way. We, each of us, need a permanent, 
all-enduring, all-satisfying, all-respon- 
sive object for our love, a constant cer- 
tainty we can live by and die by. 

Only the loving Sacred Heart of 
Jesus who walked our earth, breathed 
our air, ate our food, suffered our 
weariness, was saddened by our dis- 
appointments, said our prayers, wept 
our tears, felt our anger, raised sleepless 
eyes to our stars, the Sacred Heart 
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whose love for us paid the high price 
of entire forgiveness for our sins against 
His Father and who reconciled us to 
God completely and forever, the Sacred 
Heart who was human as we are and 
who is God—He alone is the love we 
can live our lives by, the steady, firm, 
sympathetic, real Christ. 


A LOVE TO LIVE BY 


What follows? Simply that we 
Catholics owe the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus a twofold form of love: love of 
gratitude for the way He has loved us, 
and love of sincere reparation for the 
way we have not repaid His love. It 
scems obvious that our love should be 
shown in action and conduct. 

Christ gave Himself to us and for us 
in a willing sacrifice of love. His 
willingness made it a sacrifice. In 
thanks, therefore, ought not our sacri- 
fice be made willingly to Him? And 
what do we have that is more precious 
than our own wills? Nothing that we 
might give God freely would be so price- 
less an offering. Now we can give 
Christ our will in only one way—by 
making it yield to His Divine Will. 
“Tf you love me,” Christ said, “keep 
my commandments.” Which one of 
the Commandments do you most fre- 
quently violate? The Second, by a 
habit of using God's name lightly? The 
Third, by treating the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass as a Sunday obligation 
which you must sit through half-grudg- 
ingly? The Seventh, by stealing back 
in many little ways a good bit of the 
time and service your employer is buy- 
ing from you each week? The Sixth, by 
reading suggestive magazines, exchang- 
ing “that” kind of joke with friends, or 
traveling with a person who is a cause 
of sin for you? Then if you wish to 
present a loving sacrifice of thanks- 
giving to God for all He has been to 


you, start right away to develop a new 
loyalty to whatever command of God 
troubles you most in the keeping. 

Try to repair the heartbreak caused 
Christ by sin. Offer every action of 
yours—your work, your pleasures, the 
particular duty you least like, the spe- 
cial privilege you most enjoy, your 
fears, your hopes, your regrets, your 
trials, your memories, your friendships 
—everything, as a very personal act of 
love and reparation to Christ. 

“LORD, ’' LL NEVER FORGET YOU” 


In the very first few weeks of our 
action in the Korean War, a wounded 
American paratrooper, let us call him 
Joe, lay helpless for four hours in a 
shallow fox-hole in the line of enemy 
fire. As soon as first dusk came, a 
buddy snaked his way out to the fox- 
hole, gave Joe first-aid and started to 
drag him back. As they crawled over 
the last slight rise, twenty yards from 
cover, fire opened up. Joe felt himself 
pushed violently down the little slope, 
and rolled to American safety. His 
heroic rescuer was killed. A week later 
at a mass burial in the temporary 
American cemetery at Pusan, the Chap- 
lain noticed a tall, husky, tough para- 
trooper on crutches scribbling some- 
thing with a little pencil beneath the 
dogtag on the wooden cross of a certain 
grave. The man was alone, and his 
eyes were full of unfamiliar tears. After 
he hobbled away, the chaplain read the 
words on the little white wooden cross: 
“You did it for me. I'll never forget 
you. Joe.” 

One terrible day, my dear people, a 
Man rescued your soul and died doing 
it. His sacrifice came right from His 
Heart, for it was a willing sacrifice of 
love. Above His Head on the cross 
where the little INRI is printed, write 
the words, “You did it for me. I'll 
never forget You.” 
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Third Sunday after Pentecost 


The Life We Love By 


“That with Thee for our Ruler and Leader we may so pass through the good 
things of this life as not to lose those which are eternal’ (Prayer of the Mass). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Complacence with “refined” lawless- 
ness 
(2) The comfort of certitude 
(3) Conclusion: Not only have we the 
highest Authority for the truths we 
accept, but we have the Catholic 
Church and its comforts and aids for 
our troubles and sorrows. 


Living enthusiastically the full life 
of a Catholic in the year 1955 is not an 
easy thing. If you have found it easy 
and not difficult, you ought to be a 
little worried; perhaps there is some- 
thing you are missing; perhaps there is 
one portion of the Catholic life, one set 
of obligations, one phase of responsi- 
bility, that you aren't taking seriously 
enough. Think it over, my dear people. 
The code we Catholics must live by 
demands a great amount of determined 
courage and sacrifice in our world. 


“REFINED” LAWLESSNESS 


The conflict is described quite easily 
if we consider some current expressions 
and the people who make them: many 
commercial photographers and maga- 
zine publishers call sex a “gold mine”; 
some politicians speak of “legitimate 
graft’; most businessmen take for 
granted “cut-throat competition”; some 
parents remind their eighteen-year-old 
sons and daughters, “It’s not what you 
know, but whom you know”; many or- 
dinary people speak of “little white 
lies’; and we aren’t the least disturbed 
any more by the words “third husband”’ 
or “former wife.” 

This whole sordid backwash of cur- 
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rent conduct is constantly threatening 
the Christian life we are trying to live. 
And Christ Our Lord knew it would do 
so not only in our age, but in every other 
since His time upon our earth. So He 
left us one tremendous external safe- 
guard to aid us in our effort, to live ac- 
cording to His law; He left us the 
Roman Catholic Church which He 
founded to stand, and has stayed with 
constantly and shall never leave even 
though the very gates of Hell seek to 
prevail against it. 

Amid all the doubtful, changing 
standards of 1955, our Church has never 
hesitated a moment to provide us with 
the certainty of Christ’s teachings, 
teachings that have not changed in 2000 
years. Does the world debate whether 
mercy-killing is wrong, or artificial birth 
control, or divorce, or vindictive re- 
venge, or certain kinds of stealing? We 
know whether these things are right 
or wrong, for we have the clear guid- 
ance of Christ no farther away from us 
than the nearest rectory or the nearest 
Catholic bookstore. Has the world 
changed in its attitude toward women 
since the so-called emancipation dur- 
ing this century? We know the re- 
spected and revered position every 
woman must have in our life, for, ever 
since the moment a lovely Jewish 
maiden gave to the world an Infant 
whose Father was God, we have con- 
sidered every girl and every woman a 
child and an imitator of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. Is this world sometimes 
hopeless before threats like Commu- 
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nism and atomic-warfare? We mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church are never 
hopeless, for we know that no physical 
tragedy can equal the tragedy of a 
single mortal sin, no sorrow can be sad- 
der than the sorrow of Good Friday 
which Easter Sunday morning removed 
in a flash of light from an empty tomb. 


THE COMFORT OF CERTITUDE 


Does the world debate whether God 
exists or not, or does it presume simply 
that He doesn’t? We know He does, 
and we know that His hand is raised in 
control of the universe and that His 
eyes are on each one of us, seeing our 
needs before we do. Do the people of 
this fast-paced world of ours feel, some- 
times in the quiet and solitude of a 
moment of boredom, just the shadow of 
a pursuing torment of guilt? We walk 
humbly into a confessional, sincerely 
admit our failings, resolutely determine 
to take means to improve, and walk out 
of that little antechamber to the Judg- 


ment Seat of God, renewed by the 
words of absolution of the priest and 
filled with God’s  sanctifying 
grace. 

There is a quiet, subtle opposition to 
our way of life today, and sometimes 
you find it very close by—in your own 
home, God forbid, because of the laws 
of abstinence, or the meddling inter- 
ference of a relative, or the indescre- 
tion of a son, or the intemperance of a 
husband, or the suspicions of a wife. 
And often the opposition you meet will 
cause you heartbreak and_ terrible 
temptation. When it does, remind 
yourselves that you have been given 
the assurance by Christ that His grace 
will be always sufficient for you. 

When things are particularly diffi- 
cult and you wonder if you can long 
go on, remember, my dear people, that 
Christ never said that Christian living 
would be easy. But He always, in all 
He did and all He said, indicated that 
it would be possible, and provided all 
the means to make it so. 


again 


Fourth Sunday after Pentecost 


First Peace First 


“Grant we beseech Thee 


. that the course of this world may be peacefully 


directed for us” (Prayer of the Mass). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Peace in your own souls. 
(2) Conjugal and domestic peace. 
(3) Conclusion: We all are anxious for 
peace in Asia and peace in Europe. 
We are brothers in this concern. But 
how many of us are even remotely 
anxious that we restore peace be- 
tween ourselves and our God, the loss 
of which peace is the cause of the 


international tension? 


People who like to bet only on a 
“sure thing” would not be willing to 
wager much on the probability of war 


or peace today. We, who have no direct 
control over the global-war-causing de- 
cisions of leaders in hostile lands, can 
only pray that peace, even the brittle, 
tenuous, fragile peace that has filled the 
world between the terrible wars of our 
time, will continue. And in the prayer 
of this morning’s Mass, the entire Cath- 
olie Church throughout the world—in 
our land, in Europe, all through South 
America, India, Africa, anywhere be- 
hind the Iron or the Bamboo Curtain 
where a hidden priest is offering a hid- 
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den Mass—all with a single voice are 
asking God “that the course of the 
world may be peacefully directed for 
us, and that the Church may rejoice in 
tranquil devotion.” 


PEACE IN YOUR OWN SOULS 


Besides participating in this univer- 
sal prayer for peace, what else may we 
do to nurture peace in our lives? Two 
things, my dear people. 

First, see that the Peace of Christ is 
within you. See to it that your soul is 
at full peace with its Creator, God. If 
there is any uprising against Almighty 
God filling your soul this moment, re- 
move it immediately, whether it be in 
the form of a mortal sin you must con- 
fess, or a strong temptation you must 
strive harder to resist, or a conformity 
to God’s will you must more resolutely 
determine to achieve, or a more burning 
love of Christ or His Blessed Mother 
you must try more ardently to enkindle. 
Make your intention immediately! 
Tell God right now in your own words 
that you want to remove that one thing 
that is disturbing the peace of good con- 
science that God wants to find in your 
soul always. 

Secondly, see that the Peace of Christ 
is in your own family. For what is the 
good, my dear people, of raising our 
hands toward Heaven asking God for 
peace in our world if there is no peace 
right in our own homes? 

Peace in China and peace in Europe 
are certainly important today so that 
people there may more easily save their 
souls. But peace on your street, in the 
little group of quiet or noisy rooms you 
‘all home, is most important, too; for 
it is a quite obvious fact that most of 
you must achieve your eternal salva- 
tion right there, with the members of 
your own family. It follows that you 
have obligations in charity toward the 
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people you live with and they have 
obligations toward you. 


PEACE AT HOME 


You wives and husbands who one day 
stood before God’s altar and entered into 
a sacramental union that bound your 
very souls together, what of yourselves? 
You intended, each of you, to be the 
means of sanctity for the other. And 
God promised that if you each did your 
part He would send you, in this sacra- 
mental state, His blessings and graces 
to enable you to do difficult things to- 
gether lovingly and courageously. You 
were each to be a source of strength for 
the other. He would give you patience 
and forbearance, generosity and 
warmth, fortitude and steadfastness. 
Have you made your marriage the 
means of grace for your husband or 
wife, as the case may be? Have you 
tragically been guilty of the same fool- 
ishness that made a woman realize, at 
the unhappy celebration of her tenth 
wedding anniversary, that she had 
wasted ten of the best years of her life 
on a public utilities company? 

You parents, do you know your chil- 
dren? What do they read? Who are 
their friends? Did you select a certain 
high school for them just because your 
sister’s son or daughter went there? 
God forbid that you could ever be, 
even remotely, as heedless as the mother 
who put her own child in the eare of a 
non-Catholic governess while she her- 
self went out to work as a social-service 
consultant? Or as regretful as the 
heart-broken father who bitterly said to 
a judge one day, “I’ve solved a thou- 
sand problems for the boys and girls in 
the local athletic league, but I didn’t 
know my own daughter. Now she’s a 
court case.” 

You children. And everyone of you 
is a child. You were given to your 
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parents ten years ago, thirty years ago, 
sixty-five years ago, as a blessing from 
Almighty God. Have you remained a 
blessing to them yet? God intended 
that they be proud of you and that you 
be kind to them. Do you arouse their 
tempers by your disobedience? Do you 
embarrass them by your conduct, sad- 
den them by your disrespect, sorrow 
them by your disinterest in them and 
their problems? And if they have al- 
ready been taken from you by God, 
do you keep them in your prayers and 
occasionally have Holy Mass offered for 
them lest they be suffering Purgatory 
for sins you caused them to commit? 

And all of you, my dear people. Here 
is your world to build peace in, the 


world of your private homes. Strive 


with all your heart to raise all in your 


family to a new love of God and a new 


respect for each other. Let your love of 
Christ and His Blessed Mother lead 
these, your companion souls, to Heaven. 
Ennoble your home and cherish it, for 
it is the sanctuary in which burns the 
steady lamp of God’s great blessings; 
it is the altar on which many great 
sacrifices of Christian unselfishness are 
made; it is the Tabernacle enshrining 
God’s special grace for you and those 
closest to you; your Christian, Catholic 
home, if you let it, can be the pulpit 
from which will be preached, by ex- 
ample rather than by word, the gigan- 
tic crusade of good, God-fearing and 
God-loving private lives that alone can 
bring peace to our world. 

God is Alpha and Omega, cause of 
our being, end of our strivings. Let us 
seek first things first, first peace first, 
and all other things will be added. 
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Building Order tn the School 


By the RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Feit PRINCIPALS AND TEACH- 
ers are alike interested in elementary 
school regulations that have been found 
effective in other school systems. With 
the permission of the authors of Pitts- 
burgh’s Handbook of School Policies 
and Practices, we shall attempt to give 
an overview of the elementary school 
regulations contained in this volume.! 


“COMPULSORY SCHOOL AGE” 


The first regulation has to do with 
the registration of pupils at the begin- 
ning of the school year. “Regular ad- 
mission should be only on the ap- 
pointed days for registration unless by 
transfer from another school.” The 
days for registration are chosen to fa- 
vor the convenience of the greatest 
number. Only those children whose 
sixth birthdays occur on or before Janu- 
ary 31 are accepted in September. To 
accept children who lack as much as 
five months of completing their sixth 
year, is a daring procedure. Many 
children are not mature enough to en- 
ter school before the age of seven years. 
State regulations concede that parents 
may delay to enter a child in school un- 
til he reaches the age of eight years. 

Thus the state of Pennsylvania in its 
School Laws (Section 1414) has this to 
say: “The term ‘compulsory school 
age’ as hereinafter used, shall mean the 
period of a child’s life from the time 
the child’s parents elect to have the 
~ 1 Handbook of School Policies and Prac- 
tices, Diocese of Pittsburgh. By Thomas J. 


Quigley, Ph.D., and John B. McDowell, 
Ph.D., 1954 
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said child enter school, which shall be 
no later than at the age of eight years, 
until the age of seventeen years; 4 
Research has demonstrated that the 
average child has not achieved reading 
readiness until the age of six and one- 
half years. 
ate pressure for early entrance of their 
children. We know of one case where 
parents altered the date on the child’s 
baptismal certificate and almost suc- 
ceeded in registering him at the age of 
five years and seven months. The visi- 
tor to a first grade in September or Oc- 


In many cases parents cre- 


tober may come to the conelusion that 
the school is little better than a day 
nursery for many of the youngest chil- 
dren in the group. 

“When a pupil enters a school for the 
first time, a certificate of Baptism as 
well as a certificate of successful vac- 
cination should be presented.” After 
the proper entries have been made on 
the registration blank, these certificates 
may be returned to the parents of the 
applicant or kept on file in the school. 
The registration blank ideally provides 
adequate space for all the information 
‘alled for on the permanent record card. 
It should be the first care of the princi- 
pal and teachers to record the required 
information. 


LENGTH OF SCHOOL DAY 
FOR LOWER GRADES 


The next regulation concedes that it 
is difficult for first grade children to 
make adjustment to school life; these 
children have come from the easy regu- 
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larity of the self-centered life of the 
home and are not accustomed to the 
concentrated effort that is now required 
in the tasks of the school. Their tender 
years make the adjustment difficult. 
They begin now to live in aecord with 
a rather arduous schedule of work for 
children so young. Even in the ease of 
kindergarten graduates, the transfer to 
a full school schedule is not easy. Were 
it not for the administrative need of 
mass movements of children at certain 
times, many administrators would ad- 
vocate shorter hours for neophytes in 
the first, second, and even the third 
grade. | 

In our big cities the early dismissal 
would cause confusion among the traf- 
fic authorities, longer hours for the 
school officer, and consternation among 
parents who are accustomed to having 
the school take care of lower grade chil- 
dren for exactly the same length of time 
as the upper grade children. Bus 
schedules would be demoralized and the 
expense of transporting children to and 
from school vastly increased. There 
seems to be no other way than the pres- 
ent system which keeps Tiny Tim and 
Tessie under school jurisdiction just as 
long as older brothers and _ sisters. 
Where there is a staggered dismissal a 
slight concession can be made to the 
pupils of the lower grades. The Hand- 
book makes this concession to enable 
first grade children to adjust gradually 
to school life: “Half-day sessions may 
be granted to first grade children dur- 
ing the first week of school. The boys 
may come in the morning and the girls 
in the afternoon, or any other suitable 
division may be arranged which local 
conditions may warrant. Where the 
first and second grades are in one room, 
first grade children may report for the 
morning session and second grade chil- 
dren for the afternoon session during 
the first week of school.” 


CAUTIONS IN THE MATTER OF 
ATTENDANCE AND TARDINESS 


It is the function of principals and 
teachers to insist on regular attendance. 
The Handbook says very correctly that 
the loss of even one day is a detriment 
to the pupil’s progress, but it depre- 
cates undue emphasis upon perfect at- 
It is a diocesan policy that 
no awards, prizes, certificates, nor pub- 
lic recognition be given for perfect at- 
A system of awards some- 
times forees pupils to attend school 
when the condition of their health does 
not permit it. This jeopardizes also the 
health of other pupils in the class. “It 
is far better to offer awards for good 
attendance than for perfect attend- 
In many of our large cities com- 
pulsory education departments provide 
personnel to encourage and secure at- 
tendanee. The principal must co-oper- 
ate with such workers in the adminis- 
tration of attendance. Where the com- 
munity and the parents back the 
school’s efforts, it is easy to secure at- 
tendance. If the home and the com- 
munity are indifferent, a greater burden 
devolves upon the principal. 

He must study the causes of irregular 
attendance and apply appropriate 
remedies. When he has found the evils 
of which irregular attendance and tru- 
ancy are symptoms, he can take con- 
structive action. First of all, he should 
provide an adequate, accurate, and 
speedy check on the attendance of every 
pupil, and lend his co-operation to tru- 
ant officers, home-and-school visitors, 
and even social workers who have an 
interest in seeing that every enrolled 
child is in school. An attitude of 
reasonableness, on the part of princi- 
pals and teachers, toward attendance 
and punctuality, will bring excellent 


tendance. 


tendance. 


ance.” 


results. 
Perhaps it is in order to say here that 
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an attractive school will draw the chil- 
dren and make them desire to come. If 
the schoolwork is made interesting and 
vital, perhaps they would rather be in 
school than elsewhere. Legal methods 
are to be employed with great discre- 
tion, but, when necessary, the principal 
should not hesitate to bring action. 
The irregular pupil is a detriment to 
himself and to the school. No pupii 
should be allowed to wantonly create 
a situation that impedes the work of 
his class; the conscientious teacher will 
always try to get the absentee up to 
grade after his return to school. If the 
absenteeism is unwarranted, there is in- 
justice to the teacher and the other pu- 
pils of the class. 

Tardiness is sometimes more vexing 
than absence. The Handbook handles 
this problem with dispatch: “A pupil 
is tardy if he is not in his homeroom 
when the prayer bell is rung. If he is 
tardy, he is not to remain in the corri- 
dor while prayers are being recited. A 
distinction should be made between oc- 
‘asional tardiness and repeated tardi- 
ness. One who is occasionally tardy 
need not be sent to the principal’s of- 
fice. If he is tardy repeatedly, the 
principal should be informed and should 
confer with the parents in an effort to 
correct this irregularity. Under no con- 
ditions should a child be sent home. It 
is the teacher’s responsibility to keep 
an exact account of tardiness, and to 
record this in her register and on the 
child’s report card.” 


DISCOVERING AND TREATING 
THE CAUSES 


The principal’s study of the causes of 
absence may reveal at the same time 
the causes of tardiness. He may find 
that parental indifference is solely re- 
sponsible for the pupil’s lack of punc- 
tuality. The economic conditions of 
the home may account for tardiness as 
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well as for absence. Lack of interest 
in schoolwork often lies at the bottom 
of the problem; a clever teacher may 
find a remedy in a different presenta- 
tion of schoolwork or in the assignment 
of added tasks, particularly in the case 
of the bright pupil. It is reeommended 
that the principal and teachers strive to 
overcome the causes rather than con- 
sume many hours in the routine admin- 
istration of individual cases. Time is 
not lost that is devoted to the reading 
of educational literature that deals with 
the problems of absence and tardiness. 

Absence, says the Handbook, is the 
non-attendance of a pupil at any ses- 
sion on those days on which school is 
held. Reeord is kept of all absences. 
The absent pupil is required to present 
a written excuse, stating the reason for 
his absence, signed by his parent or 
guardian. For future reference a file 
is kept of excused absences and unex- 
cused absences. It is obvious that a 
child is excused for certain serious rea- 
sons such as illness, quarantine, death 
in the immediate family. If the cause 
of absence is truancy, parental neglect, 
or illegal employment, the absence is 
unexcused. When the note from the 
parent reads “overslept,” “visiting,” 
“needed at home,” “had to go to the 
the teacher rates these unex- 
cused absences. The teacher will find 
that all cases of absence place an extra 
The pupil must make 


store,” 


burden on him. 
up work that he has missed, or his 
future work will suffer indefinitely. If 
the absence is unexcused, the pupil may 
be required to make up the work after 
school hours, and if possible, under the 
personal supervision of the teacher. 

In Pennsylvania, Bulletin 71, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, states: 
“When parental neglect, need of relief, 
contagion, and truancy are suspected, 
they should be referred without any de- 
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lay to the principal’s office. . . . All 
cases unlawfully absent for three days 
consecutively or the equivalent of three 
days or more of unlawful absence shall 
immediately be reported to the Attend- 
ance Department.” In the city of 
Pittsburgh a report form is provided, 
“Report of Pupil’s Absence.” The 
teacher sends this report to the princi- 
pal, who forwards it to the department 
of compulsory attendance. The Hand- 
book gives this further instruction: 
“In school districts outside the city of 
Pittsburgh, the principal should com- 
muniecate with the local public school 
officials and obtain information about 
their policy in handling cases of ab- 
sence and truancy and should maintain 
this policy.” In times past, distracted 
teachers sometimes marked down the 
grades earned by pupils because of their 
absences from school. In bold type the 
Handbook condemns this procedure: 
‘No deduction from a pupil’s grades is 
to be made because of absence.” 


DISCIPLINE AND CURRICULUM 


In this day of bus schedules and as- 
signed traffic policemen it is quite dif- 
ficult to inflict detention as a punish- 
ment. The Handbook gives instruction 
that pupils are not to be kept in school 
during the noon or the recess period 
nor later than 4:00 p.m. The causes 
that justify detention are tardiness, un- 
excused absence, and disciplinary in- 
fractions. It is recommended that chil- 
dren detained for disciplinary reasons 
should not be required to make up 
schoolwork. “To do so would estab- 
lish an undesirable association between 
school work and punishment. Behav- 
ior problems can be more effectively 
corrected by means of tactful guid- 
ance.” 

No system of administration can do 


away with all cases that demand a 
chance for pupils to make up work that 
has been missed. Fortunately, no one 
knows better than the teacher the gaps 
that exist in each pupil’s mastery of the 
required subject matter. To guide the 
teacher in assisting the pupil to make 
up work, the Handbook makes these 
suggestions: “A definite, meaningful 
assignment; a definite time for comple- 
tion, without unduly taxing the pupil; 
a definite means of testing the efficiency 
of the work.” These directions are 
rather general in nature; the experi- 
enced teacher must use good judgment 
in their application. 


In our large cities many of our chil- 
dren have an opportunity to learn a 
foreign language in their own homes. 
The Handbook rules that a foreign 
language may be taught in any ele- 
mentary school of the diocese, but all 
regular subjects must be taught in 
English. Section 1607 of the State 
Laws of Pennsylvania is very specific: 
“In every elementary public and pri- 
vate school, established and maintained 
in this Commonwealth, the following 
subjects shall be taught in the English 


language and from English texts: 
English including spelling, reading, 


writing, arithmetic, geography, the his- 
tory of the United States and of 
Pennsylvania, civies, including loyalty 
to the State and National Government, 
training in safety-first methods, and 
the humane treatment of birds and ani- 
mals, health, including physical train- 
ing and physiology, music, art. Other 
subjects shall be taught in the public 
elementary schools and also in the pub- 
lie high schools as may be designated 
or approved by the State Board of Edu- 
‘ration. All such subjects, except for- 
eign languages, shall be taught in the 
English language and from English 
texts.” 
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THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
LEARNED AT HOME 


The elementary school regulations of 
the diocese specify that children must 
learn their prayers, Christian Doctrine, 
and the form of going to confession, in 
English, but permits parents and pas- 
tors to require the learning of this ma- 
terial in a foreign language also. For 
the sake of those pupils who may not 
be well acquainted with the foreign 
language, all doctrinal explanations 
made by the teacher to the class must 
be in English. The teaching and prac- 
tice in use of a foreign language must 
be confined to the language class itself. 
Only Christian Doctrine is to be taught 
during the Christian Doctrine period. 

Teachers have a perennial complaint 
that the curriculum is overloaded. We 
fear to recommend the addition of an- 
other subject, but it is a minor tragedy 
to let the child who has achieved easy 
fluency in his use of a second tongue 
be denied the opportunity that his 
school could give him to master this 
second tongue. We have seen many 
children born of foreign-born parents 
neglect the tongue of their fathers and 
practically lose command of it. Fifteen 
minutes daily practice would have been 
sufficient to retain the language and give 
it a permanent set. In high school we 
devote much time to the teaching of a 
modern language to students who labor 
rastly with little result, but in the ele- 
mentary school we slight the foreign 
language that the child has mastered in 
the impressionable years of early child- 
hood. 

In conformity with State Law the 
program of studies in the elementary 
grades emphasizes certain basic skills 
particularly reading for comprehension. 
The Catholic school seeks to create and 
develop certain fundamental attitudes 
and virtues that will lead the pupil to 
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complete Christian living in this Ameri- 
“an democracy. The study of religion, 
the core of the program, calls for the 
learning of doctrinal facts necessary for 
the religious life of a child. The mere 
knowledge of facts is not sufficient; we 
must apply religious principles to the 
everyday life of a child. 


THE DAILY SCHEDULE 


The Handbook next takes up the 
matter of the daily schedule. The 
schedule as adopted leaves opening ex- 
ercises to the discretion of the princi- 
pal, but requires that the first actual 
teaching period in the morning must 
begin at 8:50, and the first afternoon 
class at 1:00. Deviations from this 
schedule must be approved by the Su- 
perintendent in writing. The first dis- 
missal bell in the morning session is at 
11:35; in the afternoon, at 3:30. The 
morning and afternoon recess periods 
are mandatory in the elementary 
school. Here the Handbook distin- 
guishes between the 8-4 and the 6-3-3 
plans. Only in instances approved by 
the Superintendent may the 6-3-3 plan 
be used. The recess in the elementary 
school should be outdoors when possi- 
ble, and never exceed fifteen minutes 
from portal to portal. “It is advisable 
to have separate recess periods for 
children of the primary grades and for 
children of the middle grades. In the 
seventh and eighth grades an Assembly 
Period or a Physical Education Period 
from 2:50 to 3:30 on Friday afternoons 
is to be taken instead of the daily recess 
period.” 

An approved time schedule should 
be in the hands of each teacher. This 
schedule, allotting a certain number of 
minutes each day or each week for every 
subject in the curriculum, is usually 
made by the office of the superintend- 
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ent or by a committee of his appoint- 
ment. In some school systems the 
principal is given more discretion than 
in others in applying the schedule and 
making it fit local needs. It is a 
mechanism that enables the principal 
to adjust the curriculum to the needs 
of the particular school. The Hand- 
book carries a table showing the sub- 
jects prescribed for the grades and 
the definite amount of time allotted to 
each, and it makes school principals 
responsible for seeing that the time 
allotted is observed. “Principals may, 
in consultation with community super- 
visors, assign more time to a given sub- 
ject when an adjustment is necessary.” 
It is foreseen that one given subject 
may need emphasis in a particular room 
or a particular school. Reavis gives 
the example of a foreign-speaking com- 
munity, where an increase in the time 
given to English and sozial studies may 
It is the function of the 
principal to check the program of every 
room to see that the proper time is 
given to every class. He may allow 
some latitude in this matter to expe- 
rienced teachers, but prudence suggests 
that he require all teachers of limited 
experience to follow room programs 
very closely. 


be necessary. 


MULTIGRADE ROOMS 


Wherever possible, we read in the 
Handbook, there should be depart- 
mental teaching in seventh and eighth 
grades. This is desirable in all schools, 
but is especially preferable in larger 
schools. A concession is made to double 
or triple grades in one room. The time 
allotment permits flexibility in order to 
make the best possible adjustments. 
In these multigrade rooms it is recom- 
mended that the content subjects be 
rotated each year, e.g., in a fifth and 
sixth grade, the fifth grade geography 


may be taught one year to the entire 
class, and in the following year, the 
sixth grade geography. This can be 
done wherever feasible with all content 
subjects in all double grades. Skill 
subjects, including spelling, arithmetic, 
language, grammar, and reading, must 
be taught at the grade level of the child. 

It is commonly taken for granted 
that the school will acquaint the parents 
of the pupils with the character of their 
progress in school. ‘The teacher should 
give a grade on the child’s report to 
parents for all subjects.” Schools have 
come to look with marked approval on 
conferences between parent and prin- 
cipal when either of these guides of the 
child deems a conference necessary. 
There is noticeable today a trend away 
from reports or report cards and in 
favor of conferences between the teacher 
and the parent. We are conservative 
enough to prefer the regulation of the 
Handbook that requires the teacher to 
“sive a grade on the child’s report to 
parents for all prescribed subjects.” 
We can understand that some schools 
prefer to eliminate all competition 
through making the pupil compete only 
with himself, by means of such com- 
ments as “unsatisfactory,” “improving,” 
“satisfactory,” “outstanding.” But is 
all competition bad? 


Other problems remain to be dis- 
cussed. If we felt no need for discus- 
sion, education would become static. 
There is a divine discontent among 
teachers and administrators; they never 
feel justified in claiming that they are 
now doing the best that can be done. 
At times they return to old procedures 
once rejected when they find the newer 
procedures are not so efficient as claimed 
by their proponents. This eternal un- 
rest is evidence of progress. In a future 
article we shall return to a discussion 
of points yet untouched. 
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On “‘Dangerous Marian 
Year Reefs” 


Epitor: 

I have just read with great interest, 
and no little amazement, Father Robert 
Kekeisen’s article, “Dangerous Marian 
Year Reefs,” in THe HoMILeTICc AND 
PastoraL Review (January, 1955), and 
I should like to make a few remarks 
concerning its contents, if you allow me 
the opportunity to do so. 

Let me begin by stating that I whole- 
heartedly share the author’s zeal to 
preserve Marian theology and devo- 
tion immune from emotionalism, ex- 
travagance and exaggeration. I readily 
agree that Our Lady’s prerogatives need 
no “touching up”; that doctrinal devia- 
tions in this matter may have disastrous 
effects, not the least being the scandal 
given to those outside the fold. Un- 
fortunately, there is much room for im- 
provement along these lines in some of 
the Marian literature disseminated in 
recent years. However, in trying to 
eradicate the cockle, one must be ex- 
tremely careful not to uproot the wheat 
as well. And I fear that it is precisely 
in this delicate task that Father Kekei- 
sen has not been altogether successful. 

For example, among the statements 
which he would classify as “dangerous,” 
he mentions the following: “For Mary 
to be our true Mother, she must really 
have given us supernatural life. This 
is what she has done.” In my humble 
opinion, that statement not only is not 
“dangerous,” but it expresses a true 
doctrine cherished by Catholics from 
time immemorial, a doctrine which has 
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the full endorsement of the teaching 
authority of the Church, as has been 
abundantly established by Msgr. G. W. 
Shea in his well-documented disserta- 
tion “The Teaching of the Magisterium 
or. Mary’s Spiritual Maternity” (Mar- 
ian Studies, III, 1952, 35-110). It is 
true that Mary communicated the 
supernatural life of grace to us acting 
only as a subordinate cause, under 
Christ. But no Catholic thesis can be 
elaborated in one sentence. The con- 
text must be consulted for any adequate 
explanation which may be necessary 
according to the type of readers en- 
visaged. As to shocking non-Catholies 
(a fear which constantly troubles the 
author), it is obvious that many of 
them will be shocked even after reading 
the Catholic explanation and justifica- 
tion. 

Father Kekeisen states further that 
“the intelligent and well-read Catholic 
. . . knows that Christ alone placed the 
meritorious cause of the salvation of 
the world . . .” (p. 287). Off-hand I 
should say that the intelligent and well- 
read Catholic is fully aware that the 
very opposite is true. He knows full 
well that, in the light of recent papal 
declarations, Our Lady’s Mediation can 
no longer be restricted to mean only 
that she gave birth to the Redeemer 
and that she now intercedes for us in 
heaven, as Father Kekeisen pretends. 

There are, of course, a few Catholic 
authors who still understand Our Lady’s 
mediatorial role in that restricted sense. 
Since the Church has not as yet defined 
this doctrine, they are entitled to their 
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opinion. But it would be more in ac- 
cordance with intellectual honesty and 
scientific probity if these authors ad- 
mitted publicly (for the benefit of their 
less enlightened readers) that they rep- 
resent only a negligible minority; that 
according to the vast majority of Catho- 
lic theologians at the present time, Our 
Lady was, indeed, 
Christ, the cause of the 
world’s Redemption. That is precisely 
what they mean when they gratefully 
style her ‘“Coredemptrix” of the human 
race. 

Father Kekeisen reminds us that the 
title of found 
strong opposition in some quarters (p. 


subordinate to 
meritorious 


“Coredemptrix” has 


290). Very true; but so has every other 
Marian prerogative found opposition at 


various times through the centuries. 
As to the author’s contention that the 
title is a “novelty,” and that it is 


dangerous because it implies an equal- 


ity between Jesus and Mary, I can 
only refer him to my own extensive re- 
ply as given in The American Ecclesias- 
tical Review (July 1950, pp. 32-51). 
Incidentally, if Father Kekeisen wishes 
to know how the present Holy Father 
feels about this ‘‘dangerous and scandal- 
ous” doctrine, he may again consult the 
same source in its November issue of 
1949, pp. 353-361. 

Pius XI used to exhort his listeners 
with the wise dictum: “We must think 
of the Blessed Virgin as the Saints 
thought of her.””. To which I should like 
to add: “We must think of Mary as the 
Popes think of her.” If we do, we shall 
never deviate from the path of genuine 
orthodoxy, nor shall we hesitate to pro- 
claim Our Lady the Coredemptrix of 
the human race in the literal (though 
secondary) sense of the word. 

Rev. Dr. J. B. Caron, O.F.M. 
Editor, Marian Studies 
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EDITOR: 

I have just read the article on 
“Marian Year Reefs” by Father Kekei- 
sen, and quite entirely disagree with 
him, salva reverentia. I think the dan- 
ger of excess has been overstated; and 
I think some of the examples he quotes 
are evidence against him. Protestant 
reaction, too, though worth some con- 
sideration, is hardly a criterion. But 
far more important is the nature of the 
‘ase. Devotion is a matter of prefer- 
ence and, therefore, a matter of love; 
and love tends, by its nature, to exag- 
gerate. Yet, I don’t think that even this 
line of defense is necessary in the mat- 
ter of mother-love. When a man says 
he could never do enough for his mother, 
he hardly needs to add, even in a less 
prominent footnote, that this is the 
figure of speech called hyperbole. Nei- 
ther do I think his director need warn 
him against falling into the idolatry of 
thinking his mother his creator. In the 
matter of Mary-love, I am prepared to 
say there is no figure of speech at all; 
and that the nearer one gets to Mary, 
the nearer he comes, if I remember the 
Breviary correctly, to the very founda- 
tion of the world. Add that devotion to 
our Lady is more than a devotion, since 
no one may prefer not to practice it. 

I should not, of course, go so far as to 
call Mary Coredemptrix, except that 
the Church does! 

I think the real danger is that we 


have not prayed enough, thought 
enough, or said enough about the 


Blessed Mother; and I am only too glad 
to add this speck to a mountain of 
praise, thanksgiving, and love still 
owed to her. I think it no exaggeration 
to say that the debt will continue 
forever. 
Rev. WituiamM J. HALLIweELL, Pu.D. 
Seton Hall University, 
South Orange, N. J. 
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“Reefs” Author Replies 
EDITOR: 

A writer is always happy to receive 
comment on his work, even when such 
comment is adverse. But besides grati- 
tude, he feels also an obiigation to sup- 
port the stand he took in his writing. 
I should like to address my first re- 
marks to the letter of Rev. Dr. Carol, 
O.F.M. 

Father Carol apparently is of the 
opinion that I restrieted too much the 
honor that should be given the Mother 
of God. But if the fact were known, 
I think the difficulty 
learned Franciscan and myself is one of 
terminology rather than doctrine. And 
it is precisely on the point of terminol- 
ogy that I wrote in “Dangerous Marian 
Year Reefs.” 

The necessity of accuracy in ter- 
minology is based on the fact that 
words, objectively, have definite mean- 
ings; and the more accurate the science, 
the more carefully must the terms be 
used. My chief point in the HomILetic 
article was this, that 
when treating of Mary, use terms that 
actually exaggerate her position, though 
the writers themselves do not intend to 
do so. 

I still think some writers go afield 
in their encomiums. And I still think 
much explanation is needed, with a 


between the 


some writers, 


general or loose statement, to present 
Marian doctrine clearly. 

I thought I had made it clear that 
Mary, as the Mother of God, has the 
highest place among creatures; that 
she is the “Mediatrix with the Media- 
tor”; that her intercessory power trans- 
cends that of all the other saints. 

But I still maintain, also, that it was 
Christ alone who merited grace for man 
de condigno. Father Carol states: “Ac- 
cording to the vast majority of Cath- 
olie theologians at the present time, 
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Our Lady indeed, subordinate 
to Christ, the meritorious cause (italies 
his) of the world’s Redemption.” 

Now theologians understand that the 
sense in which “meritorious cause” is 
taken regarding Mary and Redemption 
is at most de congruo; and that Christ 
merited grace for man de condigno. 
But how many ordinary laymen under- 
stand that distinction unless it is care- 
fully explained to them? 

In case there are some who think 
Mary merited man’s salvation de 
condigno, the following Scriptural and 


Was, 


Council references are presented: 

1) Acts of the Apostles, St. Peter 
speaking of the cripple he had healed: 
“Be it known to all of you and to all 
the people of Israel that in the name 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom you 
crucified, whom God has raised frem 
the dead, even in this name does he 
stand before you sound. 
Neither is there salvation in any other. 


here 


For there is no other name under heaven 
given to men by which we must be 
saved” (italics mine) (Acts iv: 11, 12). 

2) St. Paul, in his Epistle to the 
Hebrews, (ix: 26): “But as it is, once 
for all at the end of the He 
[Christ] has appeared for the destruec- 
tion of sin by the sacrifice of Himself.” 
(Father Carol argues with my state- 
ment that “Christ 
meritorious cause of the salvation ut 
the world.) 


ages, 


alone placed the 


3) The Council of Florence in its 
decree for the Jacobites: ‘Firmiter 
credit, profitetur, et docet neminem 


unquam ex viro feminaque conceptum 
a diaboli dominatione fuisse liberatum, 
per Mediatoris Dei et 
hominum Jesu Christi Domini Nostri: 
(italics mine) qui, sine peccato concep- 
tus, natus, et mortuus, humani generis 


nisr meritum 


hostem, peceata nostra delendo, solus 
(italics mine) sua morte prostravit, et 
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regni coelestis introitum, quem primus 
homo peccato proprio cum omni suc- 
cessione perdiderat, reseravit, (Den- 
zinger, N. 711). 

I must, therefore, repeat: Mary is 
the Mediatrix with the Mediator; 
Christ alone is the Mediator in the 
fullest, unqualified sense of the term. 

In answer to Father Halliwell, his 
criticism, I believe, answers itself. He 
admits that “love tends, by its nature, 


to exaggerate.” But not even mother- 
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love is an excuse for heresy. Whenever 
emotionalism tends to undermine ac- 
curate theological terminology, there is 
danger. 

It is true that “we have not prayed 
enough” to Mary. But the increase 
and fervor of our prayers must not de- 
stroy the orthodox statement of Mary’s 
relationship to God and to mankind. 


Rev. Rospert FE. Kekeisen 
Associate Editor, The Register 
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QO UESTIONS Answ ERED 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M., J.C.D. 





Danger of Death for 
Confirmation 


Question: In our mission we have 
found some cause for concern with re- 
gard to use of the faculty to confirm in 
danger of death. Although some of 
our faculties in these mission terri- 
tories are wider than those of their 
priests, it is the decree of several years 
ago, giving pastors the power to con- 
firm, about which we seek information. 
The decree says that confirmation may 
be administered, ‘provided that these 
persons are in real danger of death by 
reason of serious illness, because of 
which they may be considered as likely 
to die.” The same paragraph continues 
immediately: “If the aforesaid minis- 
ters exceed the limits of this mandate, 
let them fully realize that they act 
invalidly and confer no sacrament. .. .” 

In civilized areas medical opinion can 
be obtained with relative ease, to con- 
firm that an illness is serious. Here we 
are often left to our own resources, and 
tropical ills can be very deceiving.’ 
Are we, perhaps, exceeding the limits 
of our mandate, and being too liberal 
in our judgment of the danger of death? 
Recently, out of twenty-two persons 
confirmed, seventeen did die. But one 
wonders about one or two of the others. 
May not the sacrament have been given 
too hastily, and may it not, therefore, 
be necessary to repeat the confirmation 


'The first three of the answers published 
in the current issue are replies to questions 
submitted by a priest laboring in a mission 
area overseas. Because no return address was 
given, it has not been possible to send any 
kind of personal reply. Publication of an- 
swers in this issue of THe HoMILETIC AND 
PastoraL Review was requested, but it has 
been necessary to hold one or two of the 
questions for the next issue. Readers may 
find it helpful, when reading these answers, 
to keep in mind the fact that the problems 
discussed arose in a mission territory. 


of these persons under ordinary cirecum- 
stances? 
Apup NEOPHYTOS 

Answer: One is inclined to say that 
the death of seventeen out of twenty- 
two persons who were confirmed in 
danger of death, an average of better 
than 77%, is clear indication that the 
missionaries confirming have not been 
too liberal in their estimate of the 
danger in individual cases. Further- 
more, there is no reason to think that 
they have failed against the admoni- 
tion of the decree Spiritus Sancti mu- 
nera, or that they have exceeded the 
mandate given by that decree. 

The admonition in question affects 
those who would, for example, at- 
tempt to confirm outside of their own 
proper territory, or to confirm persons 
who have been unable to receive that 
sacrament previously, but who are cer- 
tainly in no danger of death from ill- 
ness or from any other cause. A priest 
doing these things would act invalidly. 

Judging the seriousness of an illness 
and the danger of death is an entirely 
different matter. Regatillo holds that 
the insertion into the decree of the 
words “from which it is foreseen that 
they will die” does not change the re- 
quirements from those ordinarily de- 
manded for Viaticum and Extreme Unc- 
tion. The words would seem to state 
the need for certainty of some kind 
concerning the forthcoming death. 
However, many commentators teach 
that this expression indicates no more 
than the danger of death which, accord- 
ing to the common interpretation, is 
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sufficient for the administration of Vi- 
aticum and Extreme Unction.? 

The gravity of the illness is to be 
judged by the priest, or doctor, or some- 
one else with experience, if possible. 
In the case here proposed, the mission- 
ary must judge for himself. He should 
ask questions of the patient, of the 
family, and of any others closely associ- 
ated with the sick person and familiar 
with his condition. Priests in the 
United States will often be called upon 
to form this same kind of judgment, be- 
cause no medical opinion is available 
at the time when the decision must be 
made to confirm or not to do so. 

If there be doubt as to the very ex- 
istence of danger of death from illness, 
a priest should anoint conditionally, 
if he does so at all at that time. In 
these circumstances, he certainly should 
not confirm. However, narrow though 
the dividing line may seem to be be- 
tween doubt of the very existence of 
danger of death and the estimate that 
there is probable danger of death, the 
writer believes that most priests would 
not often encounter the first of these. 
He can remember only one such instance 
in his own experience. More often, the 
conclusion will be that the danger is 
probably present, which means that the 
illness may be fatal and that it may not. 
What Paventi says of missionaries in 
this respect can be applied equally to 
other priests who are empowered to 
confirm the dying. This faculty is for 
those “who are in probable danger of 
death, which is to be prudently judged 
by the missionary.” * 

If the missionary should learn later 
that the patient was not really in any 


*Interpretatio et Tlurisprudentia Codicis 
luris Canonici. By Edward F. Regatillo, S.J. 
(Sal Terrae, Santander, 1949) p. 245 

* Breviarium luris Missionalis. By Xaver- 
ius Paventi (Catholic Book Agency, Rome, 
1952), p. 203 
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danger, even probable danger, he would 
know that the sacrament had been ad- 
ministered validly, although the priest 
acted without fault in confirming. In 
this case, repeating the confirmation 
at some later date is proper. If there 
be solid reason for doubting the va- 
lidity of the first administration, during 
the illness, the confirmation can be re- 
peated conditionally later under ordi- 
nary circumstances. Of course, the 
Bishop should be informed of the facts 
beforehand. Finally, if the patient 
lives, but was truly in what amounted 
to a probable danger of death, he 
should be regarded as having been 
validly confirmed. 

Every such case must be decided on 
its own merits, but it should be remem- 
bered that, just as many persons who 
have been anointed recover from their 
illness, so there are bound to be some 
instances of recovery from serious ill- 
ness after the patient has been con- 
firmed. The percentage of recovery in 
the cases reported by the missionary 
who inquired about this faculty does 
not seem to be excessively high, and 
for concern if the 
continues to 


there is no reason 
same conscientious effort 
be employed in judging the seriousness 


and the danger of grave illness. 


Helping to Distribute 
Holy Communion 


Question: Does a priest who assists 
the celebrant in the distribution of 
Holy Communion follow the prescribed 
form for the distribution of Communion 
outside of Mass or, since at Mass the 
celebrant recites the prescribed prayers, 
does the assisting priest merely proceed 
to distribute Communion, reciting only 
the Corpus Domini nostri, etc., for each 
communicant? None of the few authors 
that I have on hand treats this point, 
and I believe that I have seen it done 
in both manners. 
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Answer: It does seem that few of the 
authors who write about the rubrics 
will undertake to treat the point intro- 
duced by Missionary. Perhaps the rea- 
son for the omission is to be found in 
one book on the liturgy: “As neither 
the Rubrics nor the Decrees of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites touch 
upon these cases, these solutions are 
presented briefly with all due defer- 
ence.” 4 

We quote here the procedure sug- 
gested in this volume. “The following 
procedure, it seems, may be observed. 
1) If the priest assisting begins to dis- 
tribute Holy Communion at the same 
time as the Celebrant and finishes be- 
fore the end of the Mass, after the 
ciborium has been replaced in the taber- 
nacle, he leaves the altar without bless- 
ing the people. 2) But if the priest 
assisting has to begin the distribution 
of Holy Communion before the Com- 
munion of the Celebrant, he should 
follow the same rite as if he were giv- 
ing Holy Communion outside of Mass. 
In this case, should he finish before the 
end of the Mass, he omits the blessing 
of the people, as the Celebrant will give 
the blessing at the end of the Mass.” ® 

Another author is more positive in 
giving directions for the procedure to 
be followed, and from those directions 
an excerpt or two will be quoted. “He 
(the assisting priest) does not say the 
Misereatur, etc., because this has al- 
ready been said by the celebrant, but 
begins the distribution of Holy Com- 
munion at once. . . Ordinarily the 
priest who assists should finish the dis- 
tribution before the celebrant.... He 
does not give any blessing, as he would 


* Matters Liturgical. By Joseph Wuest, 
C.SS.R., translated and revised by Thos. W. 
Mullaney, C.SS.R. (Pustet, New York, 1938), 
n. 199 

* Loc. cit. 
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in administering Holy Communion out- 
side Mass.” ® 

The reasons given by Father O’Con- 
nell certainly carry weight. We may 
also point out that no provision is made 
for the deacon at solemn Mass, if he 
should be called upon to help with the 
distribution of Holy Communion, to 
repeat the prayers already said by the 
celebrant. Whether there be a low Mass 
or a solemn Mass, there would seem to 
be a lack of fittingness in having an- 
other priest repeat what the celebrant 
has just recited, when the second priest 
is merely assisting the principal agent 
in the distribution of Holy Communion. 
In the present instance the argument 
from silence, that is, the silence of the 
authors on the procedure for the assist- 
ing priest, is implicit confirmation of 
the teaching that he should only say 
the formula for individual communi- 
cants, not repeating the preliminary 
prayers already recited by the cele- 
brant. 

Occasion may here be taken to point 
out that the distribution of Holy Com- 
munion by an assisting priest immedi- 
ately after the Consecration of the 
Mass, with Hosts which have been 
consecrated at that Mass, is forbidden 
as an abuse by the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites.‘ Father O’Connell’s 
comment upon this prohibition is: “For 
a sufficient reason another priest may 
begin the distribution of Holy Com- 
munion before the celebrant, provided 
he uses Hosts which had been conse- 
crated previously to the Mass that is 
in progress.” § 


*The Celebration of Mass. By Rev. J. 
O’Connel (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1944), p. 424 

* Decreta Authentica Congregations Sacro- 
rum Rituum (Rome, 1898-1927). D. A. 3448 
ad VII, May 11, 1878 

* Loc. cit., note 36 
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First Friday Prayers 


Question: In connection with the Lit- 
any of the Sacred Heart for the first 
Friday devotions, may the Act of Con- 
secration be said instead of the Act of 
Reparation? My memory is that this 
is What was done in our seminary days. 

EXTRANEUS 

Answer: On June 28, 1889, Pope Leo 
XIII granted permission for the cele- 
bration of one votive Mass of the 
Sacred Heart on the first Friday of each 
month, in those churches and oratories 
where special exercises of piety in 
honor of the Sacred Heart are carried 
out in the morning, with the approval 
of the Ordinary of the place. This 
privilege is not effective on certain days 
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cession can be used on most first Fri- 
days of the year. “What the special 
exercises of piety in honor of the Sa- ices 
cred Heart are to be is not determined. 
Rubricists give as examples Exposi- 
tion, for a short time with Benediction, 
recitation of the Litanies of the Sacred 
Heart, or of acts of reparation and con- 
secration to the Sacred Heart.” ® 
Consequently, either of the prayers 
mentioned by Extraneus may be used 
after the Mass on first Fridays. The 
act of reparation is the one that is to ae a 
be recited, together with the Litany, on 
the feast of the Sacred Heart. The 
act of consecration is that which is to CAPS AND GOWNS 
be recited on the feast of Christ the = for 
King.'° However, on the first Fridays Conte tak Sitents, 
the celebrant is allowed no little leeway College 


eet 
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Question: I know that many reli- 
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gious communities have special privi- 
leges which allow their members, at the 
end of a mission they have conducted, 
to give the Papal Blessing with a plen- 
ary indulgence attached. However, 
secular priests are also called on at 
times to give missions in various parish 
churches. If we do give such a mission, 
are we authorized to give this Papal 
Blessing at the end, or can the Ordinary 
allow us to do so? 

PRAEDICANS 


Answer: Although a privilege of this 
kind can be sought from the Holy See 
by a secular priest, with the approval 
of his Ordinary, there does not seem to 
be listed any privilege or faculty that 
would allow secular priests in general 
to give this Papal Blessing at the end 
of a mission which they have conducted. 
Nevertheless, the same end may be ac- 
complished in another manner. 

Before discussing this alternative, 
let us point out that there is a special 
privilege in this respect for Priest 
Zelators of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith, who were enrolled 
as special or perpetual members prior 
to April 1, 1933. Those who would 
qualify for this privilege can find it 
explained in the booklet issued by the 
Society, which contains the spiritual 
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privileges and faculties granted to 
priest-members. 

Although most diocesan priests do 
not have the special privilege of giv- 
ing the Apostolic Blessing, they can 
make known to those attending their 
mission that certain plenary indul- 
gences are available to them. The 
Church grants directly to the faithful, 
without the need of any special bless- 
ing, a plenary indulgence to be gained 
by those who devoutly attend at least 
one-third of the sermons given during 
Lent, Advent, or a mission.'' The 
gaining of the indulgence requires what 
are known as the usual conditions.!* 
Therefore, without any reference to a 
blessing, the missioner can announce 
beforehand, perhaps at the introductory 
sermon on Sunday, the opportunity to 
gain this plenary indulgence. He 
might not wish to lay too much em- 
phasis on attendance at one-third of 
the sermons, but this is actually suffi- 
cient to gain the indulgence, if the 
other conditions be fulfilled. 

There is still another plenary in- 
dulgence that can be acquired by mak- 
ing a mission, which might be made 
known a night or two before the mis- 
sion ends. It would have the same 
effect as the special blessing given by 
the missioner of a religious order, and 
would be similarly appreciated by the 
faithful. However, it needs a few 
words of explanation, so that any priest 
announcing the indulgence may under- 
stand and follow the necessary pro- 
cedure. 


"“Tis vero, qui sacris concionibus Quadra- 
gesimae, Adventus et sacrarum Missionum de- 
vote interfuerint, conceditur , . . Indulgentia 
plenaria, suetis conditionibus, si tertiam 
saltem earundem concionum partem devote 
audierint” Enchiridion Indulgentiarum (Typis 
Polyglottis Vaticanis, 1952), n. 692 ¢. 

2 That is, confession, Holy Communion, a 
visit to a church or publie oratory, and pray- 
ers for the intentions of our Holy Father. 
For the last condition, the recitation of one 
Pater, Ave, and Gloria suffices in this case. 
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The quinquennial faculties of the 
local Ordinaries in the United States 
authorize them to grant, under the 
usual conditions deseribed earlier in 
a footnote, a plenary indulgence to be 
gained by the faithful who, at the time 
of a mission held in the diocese by per- 
mission of the Ordinary, hear at least 
half of the sermons. The faculty does 
not require any special blessing, and 
it makes no distinction between mis- 
sions conducted by religious and those 
conducted by secular priests. How- 
ever, the Ordinary is not able to dele- 
gate to anyone this faculty. Therefore, 
he could not authorize the missioner to 
grant the indulgence. 


The Ordinary must grant it person- 
ally, and the priest giving the mission 
can then announce that this favor has 
been granted by the Bishop, in virtue of 
special faculties conceded by our Holy 
Father. For those who may have oc- 
casion to seek this concession from the 
Ordinary and to announce the indul- 
gence to the people, we may call atten- 
tion to the provisions of Canon 931, § 2, 
concerning the time limit within which 
the confession may be made and Holy 
Communion received after a mission, 
in order to gain the indulgence. Usually 
the confession made and the Com- 
munion received in the course of the 
mission would fulfill these requirements. 
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Modern Classic on Mary 


Mario.ocy (Vol. I). Edited by Juni- 
per B. Carol, O.F.M. (Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 1955), pp. 
xvi-434. $6.75. 

The Marian year bore many fruits in 
America. Not the least of these bless- 
ings was the appearance of the first 
volume of a competent and comprehen- 
sive treatment in English of Marian 
doctrine and devotion. This much de- 
sired work owes its origin to the devoted 
enthusiasm and untiring efforts of the 
noted American Mariologist, Father 
Juniper B. Carol, O.F.M., who enlisted, 
organized, and edited the efforts of 
many American scholars in the great- 
est venture ever undertaken by Ameri- 
cans in Marian theology. Mariology 
will be a three volume symposium of 
articles presenting a comprehensive, 
well-documented, and up-to-date ex- 
position of Marian doctrine and cult. 
The first volume covers the sources and 
history of Marian teaching; the second, 
soon to appear, will be concerned with 
Marian theology; and the third will 
treat of devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 

Similar works have already appeared 
in other languages, such as the Kath- 
olische Marienkunde, edited by Paul 
Striter, S.J., Maria: Etudes sur la 
Sainte Vierge, edited by H. du Manior, 
S.J., and the newly revised and re- 
written work of Gabriel M. Roschini, 
O.S.M., La Madonna secondo la fede e 
la teologia. Judging from the quality 
of the first volume of Mariology, we 
can predict that American and English 
readers will owe an immense debt of 
gratitude to Father Carol for bringing 


together competent: scholars for the 
publication of this American work. It 
compares very favorably with the works 
published in other lands on the sub- 
ject; in fact, some of the papers, for 
example those written by Msgr. George 
W. Shea, 8.T.D. (Outline History of 
Mariology in the Middle Ages and 
Modern Times) and Father Alfred C. 
Rush, C.SS.R. (Mary in the Apocrypha 
of the New Testament) and Father 
Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. (Mary in 
Western Patristic Thought) are out- 
standing pieces of scholarship in the 
whole world of Mariology. The other 
authors of this first volume who repre- 
sent six different religious orders also 
deserve high commendation. 

The rich content of the work is sug- 
gested by the titles of the various 
papers: (1) Mary in the Documents of 
the Church; (2) Mary in the Old Testa- 
ment; (3) Mary in the New Testament; 
(4) Mary in Western Patristic 
Thought; (5) Mary in the Apocrypha 
of the New Testament; (6) Mary in 
the Eastern Liturgies; (7) Mary in the 
Western Liturgy; (8) Outline History 
of Mariology in the Middle Ages and 
Modern Times; (9) Mary’s Immacu- 
late Conception; (10) Mary’s Immun- 
ity from Actual Sin; (11) The Holy 
Name of Mary. One important chap- 
ter on Mary in the Eastern Fathers, 
originally intended for this first vol- 
ume, will appear in the second volume 
instead. Taking its place in the first 
volume are the papers on Mary’s Im- 
maculate Conception and Mary’s Im- 
munity from Actual Sin. 

To be commended especially in a 
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work of this kind is the fact that while 
adhering to accepted standards of sci- 
entific methodology the authors have 
nevertheless made their contributions 
accessible to the widest possible circle 
of readers by a style of presentation 
which is very readable and remarkably 
free from abstruse or technical termi- 
nology. While the scholar will find his 
choice morsels perhaps in the footnotes, 
which are a bibliographical treasure- 
house, the ordinary reader will be more 
than content with the clear presenta- 
tion of the basis of his Marian beliefs 
as uncovered in the various sources 
from which our knowledge of revelation 
about Mary stems. 

Moreover, it is always refreshing and 
rewarding to return to the sources of 
our faith about Mary and to see in the 
Scriptures and in the tradition pre- 
served in the early Christian writers 
the burgeoning blossoms which have in 
the course of centuries reached full 
bloom in the faith of the people of God. 

It is reassuring, too, to read a work 
on Marian teaching which guards itself 
so well against falling into one or more 
of the many pitfalls of Marian piety. 
The clear intent of the authors is to 
present objectively what is in the 
sources, neither exaggerating nor mini- 
mizing the content through a tendency 
to read into the sources what devotion 
or prejudice would suggest. In regard 
to those passages in the sources around 
which a vast literature of interpreta- 
tion has grown up, as, for example, the 
protoevangelium, the authors are neces- 
sarily limited in their exposition, and 
sometimes may give the impression, 
owing to the brevity required, that they 
are not sufficiently objective in their 
work. However, one can only admire 
that within such compass the authors 
have done so well. 

Some theologians will be dissatisfied 
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with a brief section of the article on 
the Immaculate Conception, which re- 
views the various opinions in regard to 
the debt of original sin in Mary. In 
treating the opinion of those theologians 
who hold that Mary had a proximate 
debt of original sin, the author makes 
a telling understatement in saying that 
not a few ancient and contemporary 
theologians hold this opinion. 
over, in defending his own opinion, that 
Mary had no debt whatever of contract- 
ing original sin, the assurance with 
which he gives his conclusion is rather 
remarkable in view of the fact that he 
has barely touched the main objection 
to this view: namely, Mary was re- 
deemed from sin, even though her re- 
demption was accomplished by way of 
preservation. Here too, however, the 
limitations imposed by the article may 
be invoked as an explanation. 


More- 


In general the work maintains a high 
standard of scholarship throughout and 
is a truly great contribution on the part 
of Americans to Marian literature. 
The subject matter has been carefully 
divided to avoid unnecessary overlap- 
ping in the articles. Although the vol- 
ume has an index of authors, it would 
profit from an index of subject matter; 
perhaps this feature will be provided 
for the whole work in the third volume. 

The work is of great value and inter- 
est not only to the professional theo- 
logians. It will be an important aid 
for teachers in theological seminaries, 
religious departments of universities 
and colleges, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic, in providing students not 
versed in foreign languages with suit- 
able readings in the authentic teaching 
of revelation about Mary. Not only 
the enrolled student of theology and 
religion, but also the large and ever 
growing number of adult Catholie and 
non-Catholic laymen who are ever eager 
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to broaden and deepen their knowledge 
of the great truths of Christianity will 
find this book interesting, solid, and 
satisfying. 


GERALD VAN ACKEREN, S.J. 


The Synoptic Problem 
Le PropLEME SynoptiqueE. By L 

Vaganay (Desclée & Co., Paris, New 

York, 1954), pp. xxiii and 474, 

$5.00. 

The Synoptic Problem, which treats 
mainly of the literary relations exist- 
ing among the first three Gospels and 
tries to explain the numerous similari- 
ties and dissimilarities among them, 
has engaged the attention of scholars 
from earliest times. The order of these 
Gospels as well as the source materials 
employed by the Evangelists is a sub- 
ject matter which is discussed to the 
present day. The main solutions pro- 
posed for this problem are: the hypoth- 
esis of oral tradition or apostolic 
catechism; the hypothesis of mutual 
dependence; the mixed hypothesis, 
which is a combination of the two 
former theories; and the two-document 
theory. This hypothesis of two sources, 
which has been condemned by the 
Pontifical Biblical Commission on June 
26, 1912, considers the principal mate- 
rials used for the compilation of the 
canonical Gospels of St. Matthew and 
St. Luke to have been the canonical 
Gospel of Mark and the Togia of 
Matthew or Q (i.e., the Hebrew or 
Aramaic Gospel of St. Matthew, which 
is supposed to have contained the col- 
lection of the sayings of the Lord and 
to have been substantially different 
from our canonical Greek Gospel of St. 
Matthew). It is also to be noted that 
in the previous year, on June 19, 1911, 
this same Commission affirmed the sub- 
stantial identity of the Greek Gospel 
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of Matthew with the Hebrew Gospel of 
Matthew. 

In his book, The Synoptic Problem, 
Professor Vaganay of Lyons presents 
an entirely new solution to the origin 
of the Synoptic Gospels. His conclu- 
sions are based upon his “excursus” 
(pp. 314-449), wherein he shows the 
principal difficulties of the Synoptic 
Problem and cites various passages to 
corroborate his literary classifications. 

According to the author there were 
seven steps in the formation of our 
Synoptic Gospels. It is the third and 
fourth steps which are proper to the 
author. The first step was oral tradi- 
tion (O). The second step was the 
written Evangelical essays (E). The 
third step was the Aramaic Gospel of 
Matthew (M) and its translation into 
Greek (Mg). Thus a new element is 
injected into the Synoptic Problem; 
namely, that of a Greek proto-Matthew. 
The fourth step was a secondary synop- 
tic source (S) and its translation into 
Greek (Sg), which supplemented the 
Aramaic Gospel of Matthew. The fifth 
step was the canonical Gospel of Mark. 
The sixth step was the Greek canonical 
Gospel of Matthew and the last step 
was the canonical Gospel of Luke. A 
chart for this new hypothesis is fur- 
nished on page 444. 

This new working hypothesis (“nou- 
velle hypothése de travail,” p. 444) has 
been the result of many years of in- 
tensive research, but it will require time 
and a careful critique to know whether 
the hopes of the author are justified. 


JoHN E. STEINMUELLER, 8.T.D., Scr.L. 
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THE MEANING OF MARYKNOLL. By 
Albert J. Nevins (McMullen Books, 
Inc., New York, 1954). $3.50. 
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This is the story of Maryknoll. It is 
not just a simple historical survey of a 
religious society listing objectives, out- 
lining achievements, naming leaders. 
It is the skillful presentation of a great 
missionary venture with horizons not 
It is 
the story of a stirring twentieth-century 
carrying-out of a divine mandate and 
the fulfillment of a divine promise: the 
men and women of Maryknoll have 
understood that Christ gave His Church 
a mandate to preach His Gospel to all 
men (Matt. 28:19), and that He prom- 
ised His followers the privilege of being 
His witnesses to “the uttermost parts 
of the earth” (Acts 1:8). The dynamic 
elements of the global extension of the 
Church that are inherent in the great 
persuasively and 


to be measured by time or space. 


creative plan are 
beautifully coneretized by Father Al- 
bert J. Nevins in The Meaning of 
Maryknoll. 


In a play of Shakespeare, T. S. Eliot 
says there are several levels of signifi- 
cance. For the simplest minds there is 
the plot, for the more thoughtful there 
are the characters, for the literary there 
are the choice of words and the magic 
of phrase, and for those of deeper in- 
sight a meaning that is universal. Per- 
haps it may be asked whether so rigid 
a classification is valid, but with cer- 
tain qualifications Mr. Eliot’s state- 
ment is true and it may fittingly be 
applied to Father Nevins’ book. 

Only a gifted author could handle 
the details of so complex a story with 
such competency and clarity. Within 
the rich variety of thirty-two vastly 
different chapters about Maryknoll’s 
work on four continents, there is a unity 
that comes from the episcopal motto 
chosen by Bishop Walsh: Primum reg- 
num Dei. These words were taken from 
Christ’s words: “Seek ye first the king- 
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dom of God.” Or, as Bishop Walsh 
said when he was elected Superior Gen- 
eral in 1936: 


Maryknoll is a fount of zeal, a con- 
cept sprung from the loving depths of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus thirsting 
for souls on His Cross. 

Against the background of the story 
of Maryknoll’s development are de- 
scribed the great-souled men and 
women who have carried out the in- 
junction expressed in their official sym- 
bol. It is composed of a circle that 
represents the world, and the first two 


Greek letters which begin Christ’s 
name. It signifies Christ over the 
world. 


The book opens with the poignant 
last days of Bishop Francis X. Ford 
who died at Communist hands in the 
prison in Canton’s Yellow Flower Road 
early in 1952. It describes the early 
days of Father Frederick William Price 
and Bishop James Anthony Walsh and 
Mother Mary Joseph. It recalls the 
heroic figures of early Maryknoll when 
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the Catholic Foreign Mission Society 
first came to the quiet hills of West- 
chester in 1912. Among the fine names 
recorded in chapter 6, “The Days of 
the Giants,” it is a disappointment not 
to find the names of the Very Rev. 
Charles Callan, O.P., and Very Rev. 
Ambrose McHugh, O.P., who received 
warm and _ well-deserved tribute in 
Bishop Raymond’s charming The Early 
Days of Maryknoll. 

All readers will find much to admire 
in the brief character sketches so deftly 
inserted on almost every page. The 
personal interest of this book is very 


high. Its pattern and style are to be 
commended. Father Nevins is a shrewd 


observer: his written pages and the 
many photographs that he took on his 
20,000 mile journey to collect material 
in 19 countries for this study are full 
of small, revealing details that give 
vividness and immediacy. 

We have come to expect good books 
from Maryknoll. Sister Maria del 
Rey’s refreshing In and Out the Andes 
and Father John J. Considine’s Africa 
set a high standard. This book has the 
same readability and richness of con- 
tent. 

Perhaps no part of the book will be 
read with greater interest than the last 
chapters which can be placed confi- 
dently in the hands of young people 
who are wondering whether God is eall- 
ing them to serve Him in the mission 
field. “The Maryknoll ~~ Brothers,” 
“The Maryknoll Sisters,” “The Spread- 
ing of an Idea,” “The Training of a 





Missioner’”—each of these chapters de- 
serves wide circulation in pamphlet 
form. 


Jonathan Edwards, the great Ameri- 
‘an Puritan preacher, found in the nat- 
ural world and the great productivity 
of eighteenth century America Images 
and Shadows of Divine Things. 
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The changing of the course of trade 
and the supplying of the world with 
its treasures from America is a type 
and forerunner. . .when the world 
shall be supplied with spiritual treas- 
ures from America. 

In The Meaning of Maryknoll we see 
one of the ways in which Jonathan 
Edwards’ words have come true today. 


K. SULLIVAN 


Calvinism through 

the Centuries 

Tue History AND CHARACTER OF CAL- 
vinIsM. By John T. MeNeill (Ox- 

ford University Press, N. Y., 1954), 

466 pp. $6.00. 

Few historians of any age, I fear, 
would find delight in a long excursion 
into the vast field of Calvinistie the- 
ology. But not so Dr. John T. MeNeill, 
Professor Emeritus of Chureh History, 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. Professor McNeill has not 
only undertaken this excursion, but it 
is evident from the account he has writ- 
ten of it that he sincerely enjoyed every 
hard step of the way. 

Accordingly, ecclesiology is perma- 
nently indebted to Frofessor McNeill 
who has written and published a highly 
objective and enduring study of Cal- 
vinism through the four centuries of 
its existence. Incredible as it may ap- 
pear, his vast research and sifting of 
documentary evidence has been com- 
pressed into a single volume of exactly 
436 pages of print. 

The author has achieved this most 
difficult labor by dividing his study into 
four parts. Part I is devoted to the 
Protestantizing of German Switzerland 
by Zwingli and Bullinger, the spirits 
who led Calvin to forsake the Catholic 
Faith and to found one as human as he 
was himself. The account of Calvin’s 
apostacy is retold, with many addi- 
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| tional newly discovered facts, in Part 


II. Part III carries the reader far be- 
yond the borders of Switzerland and 
Calvin’s theocracy in Geneva into con- 
tinental Europe, the British Isles, and 
even colonial America, where the seeds 
of Calvinism were sewn and nurtured 
by the great Huguenot, Anglican and 
Presbyterian divines. Part IV, the 
final 75 pages of the book, seeks to 
evaluate the importance of Calvinism 
in the atomic age, and, as is to be ex- 
pected, expresses the Professor’s own 
personal views as a Calvinist. 

What this reviewer respected in this 
book is its virtue for holding the in- 
terest of even the most uninformed 
reader who enjoys Church History. It 
is far from being a dull book. The 
characters who adorn its pages are very 
much alive, and one feels that they 
were men who were all flesh and blood, 
and not mere phantoms of the dimly 
lighted past. 

How many, I wonder, know that the 
term “Huguenot” owes its origin to a 
jest made in a sermon preached long, 
long ago against Protestants in Tours? 
But it does. The preacher wittily com- 
pared them with the night-walking 
ghost of King Hugh (Hugo) Capet, 
who centuries earlier had held in com- 
mendam the abbacy of the Monastery 
of St. Martin there. Or who, except 
the canny Scot, would think of nick- 
naming the erastian Protestant prel- 
ates of dictator Morton’s government 
tulchan bishops? This odious yet de- 
seriptive term the Seots derived from 
the Gaelic word which means a stuffed 
‘-alf-skin used to induce the mother cow 
to yield her milk. 


Famed in English history is the so- 
called “Glorious Revolution” which un- 
seated Catholic James II, and seated 
Calvinist Orange William, the Third of 
| that name to occupy the British throne. 
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How many remember today the part 
Calvinism played in that anti-Catholic 
strategy which evoked the Protestant 
tempest driving William’s armada 
(flying the motto: For the Protestant 
Faith and the Liberties of England) to 
a safe harbor? The Covenant of 1689 
to which William of Orange affixed his 
signature was a political bill of rights. 
It abolished royal absolutism and in- 
augurated the modern British mon- 
archy which is governed by Parliament 
freely elected by a free electorate. 

Again, we wonder how long ago it 
was that we learned that the first 
Protestant ministers in our hemisphere 
were not Anglican but Huguenot. 
They have been identified by Dr. Me- 
Neill as Pierre Richier and Guillaume 
Chartier who, in 1556, crossed the At- 
lantic for South America. Here, in Rio 
de Janeiro the following year, the first 
Protestant service in the New World 
was performed by Richier. 

And what of the burning at the stake 
of Servetus, the stumbling block of 


every apologist of John Calvin? Note 
how admirably Professor MeNeill 


takes this hurdle: 


In 1903, a group of loyal “sons of 
Calvin” erected on the scene of Ser- 
vetus’ martyrdom an “expiatory 
monument.” The example is to be 
commended to other branches of the 
Church of Christ. If it were fol- 
lowed, Europe would bristle with ex- 
piatory monuments; but after all it 
is permitted to ask whether monu- 
ments can expiate. The deed was 
done. When all is understood, ad- 
mirers of Calvin must still look upon 
it with shame. 


Professor MeNeill, apart from his 
consideration of the ecumenie and pro- 
phetic character of modern Calvinism, 
which all will construe to be purely per- 
sonal views of the author, has_per- 
formed a notable service to enlarge the 
field of research into Church History. 
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And he has aequitted his function as 
historian to an eminent degree of ob- 
jectivity. Nowhere is there to be 
noted a partisan spirit or an anti-Cath- 
olic animus which an author using less 
restraint might have permitted himself. 

The Professor’s book is history at its 
best. It deserves the praise and the at- 
tention of every admirer of the factual 
and the true. Everywhere it is receiv- 
ing the same plaudits which have been 
accorded to Monsignor Philip Hughes 
for writing his monumental history of 
the English Reformation. 

In conclusion one might be permitted 
to inquire: Does Calvin’s seal of the 
Flaming Heart on the Extended Hand, 
and his motto: Prompte et sincere in 
opere Domini, accurately describe a 
soul which appeared to be tormented 
by a constant forboding of the anger of 
God? 


Pau R. Rust, O.M.I. 
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“... there is no other key...” 
The prophets of Israel have a message for Christians today, just as they had 
for their Hebrew contemporaries. But today’s reader needs some orientation 
if he is to feel the impact of Old Testament prophetic literature. The divine 
message of the prophets is colored—not distorted—by the mentality and 
historical circumstances of its utterance. If this mentality and these circum- 
stances are overlooked, the message may be missed or misunderstood. Be- 
cause it provides us with the necessary background, God’s Heralds is a key to 
the understanding of the prophets. Since in English there is no other key that 
will open the prophets to the average reader, we can be grateful to Dom 
Brendan McGrath, O.S.B., for giving us Chaine’s work in its English dress. 
REV. JOHN P. O'CONNELL, M.A., S.T.D. 
Editor, The Catholic Family Bible 


God’s Heralds 


(A Guide to the Prophets of Israel) 


BY J. CHAINE 
Translated by Brendan McGrath, O.S.B. 


GOD'S HERALDS: A Guide to the Prophets of Israel appeared originally in 
lrench under the title Introduction a la lecture des Prophétes. Its author was 
J. Chaine, acknowledged throughout the entire Catholic world as one of the 
greatest scholars and teachers of Scripture, particularly the Old Testament. It 
is to be noted here that the author points out in his foreword that this work is 
not a doctrinal treatise, but rather a helpful introduction to the reading of the 
Prophets from Amos to Malachias. So popular did his work on the Prophets of 
Israel become, that before 1946 the work had gone into seven printings! Not 
only was it a real boon to the clergy, but it attracted a wide audience among the 
Catholic laity eager for a more intelligent understanding of the conditions under 
which prophetic utterances were given to the world. 

NOW, at long last, the great work of Chaine is available to priests and religious 
and seminarians of the English speaking world. GOD’S HERALDS is, in a large 
manner, a dual translation, for the translator, Father Brendan McGrath, O.S.B., 
points out that he learned, shortly after he had started his work of translation, 
that Father John F. McConnell, M.M., Professor of Sacred Theology at Mary- 
knoll, N. Y., had already finished the work. Father McConnell magnanimously 
turned over to Father McGrath his own entire manuscript with permission to 
revise or amend as he saw fit. 


“  _. first chapter alone justifies publication .. .” 


Books in English about the prophets are few. Most welcome, therefore, is a 
translation of Chaine’s classic Introduction a la lecture des prophétes which 
has so often been revised, reprinted and praised in Europe. Father Brendan 
McGrath has done his work of translating with discernment, accuracy and 
concision. The introductory material in the first chapter alone justifies the 
publication of this book. In subsequent chapters the message of the major 
and the minor prophets is presented in a frame of reference that is at once 
historical, political, economic and social, so that “the word of the Lord” gains 
immediacy and cogency for twentieth-century readers. The scholar and the 
alert Catholic reader will find this a useful volume, one that can be read with 
pleasure and studied with profit. 
KATHRYN SULLIVAN, RS.CJ., Px.D. 
Co-author, with Msgr. John E. Steinmuller, of 
Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia-New Testament ; 
Research Professor of Sacred Scripture 


Price $3.95 
JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York 7,N. Y. 
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Vigil Lights, made available to the 
faithful of your parish for their visible 
signs of prayer and devotion, serve a 
two-fold purpose— 


1. Provide you with an- 
other means of build- 
ing more vigorous 
spiritual life in the 
parish; 


2. Provide increased rev- 
enues, through larger 
offerings at the Vigil 
Light stands, for sup- 
porting the good work 
of the Church. 


The representative of Will & Baumer 
who calls on you is trained to engineer 
the Vigil Light Program especially for 
your parish needs. If he does not men- 
tion it, ask him to explain the complete 
program. A descriptive folder is avail- 
able to you on request. 
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